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THE LATE MR. J. McNEILL WHISTLER’S LETTERS. 
ARNING to PUBLISHERS and OTHERS. 


It has come to the knowledge of the late Mr. Whistler's Executrix 
that certain persons have recently published LETTERS written by 
the late J. McNEILL WHISTLER. 

Notice is hereby given that the publication of any such Letters 
without the consent of Mr. Whistler's Executrix is unlawful, and 
that legal proceedings will be taken against all persons publishing, or 
offering for sale, copies of any such Letters. 

WATKIN-WILLIAMS, STEEL & HART, 
Solicitors for the said Executrix. 
54, New Broad Street, London, E.C., December 30, 1908. 








TE GERALD MASSEY FUND. 


As this Fund is now ahout to be CLOSED, Intending Subscribers 
will oblige by kindly sending in their Subscription 
The object of the Fund is to comes. if ponstiie, | . small income to 
the aged Widow anc the Four ughters two of whom are invalids. 
Subscriptions will be received JAMES ROBERTSON, Esq., 
5, Granby Terrace, Hillhead. Glasgow, Scotland, who will render an 
——_ to all senders. 
ues should he made pa to the Royal Bank of Scotland, 
Sone erect Branch, Glasgow, Scotland. * 











Soricties. 


HE HARLEIAN SOCIETY. 
Founded 1869. a 


ae for the purpose of eeameees am! Printing, and Publishing 

dic Ma eos ok ~ Counties, Pari Registers, or any Manu- 

pts ~~ ting to , Family isters oe and Heraldry, or such 

other kindred or aan tie red subjects as may from time to time be 
ome upon by the Council of the Society. 

In rdinary Secti on 56 i have been issued. In the 
Rosletar! Section 35 Volumes have been temued. Entrance Fee, 10s, 6d, 
Ania an: Ordinary Section, 11. 1s.; Register Section, 11. 1s. 

Council-Sir GEORGE J, ARMYTAGE, Bart, F8.A— 
For we cen ican ree the Secretary and Treasurer, W. BRUCE 
BANN ERMAN. F. The Lindens, Sydenham Road, Croydon. 








WV ectures. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


CREIGHTON MEMORIAL LECTURESHIP, founded in Memory 
of the late Dr. Mandell Creighton, Bishop of London. 

The CREIGHTON avon ek goth for the year 1908-9 will 
be delivered at KING'S COLLEGE, ge W.C., on TUBSDAY, 
Janu A 1909, my 5 p.m, by G. W. PROTHERO. Esq. Litt.D. 
LL.D. .B.A., Hon. “Fellow a King’s College, Cambridge. 
Subject, ‘thie Arrival of Nay free. 











Probident Institutions. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT 
yh PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 27,0002. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


AND 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 


The LORD GLENESK. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
assistants engaged as vendors of News papers. 

MEMBERSHIP.—Every Man or Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Empleyed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shiidings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

PENSLONS. .—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receiving 25l. and the Women 201. per annum eac 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides 20/. a year each for Six Widows of 
Newsvendors. 

The ae Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25l., and One 
Woman 201., pecially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who di tied on fom Sexil 6, 1882, and was for more than fitty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He k an active and leading part 
throughout the whole ee neriod of the agitation for the repeal of the 
‘various then existing “‘ Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a, staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
right of election to its benefits 

The “Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 252. per annum for 
one man, in oT and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, who 
died May 1: 

The ieaal 3 features of the Ralesgoverning election to all Pensions 
are, that Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tion for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less than 
— five years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at least 


ui EF.—T relief is given in cases of distress, not on 
ELIE ~ of the Instit b ft t to Newsvendors or their hen A 








a may Be nded fi sist bag | of the Institu- 
tion. pm | is made in eek cases by Visiting Committees, and 
relief is a in accordance — the merits and requirements of 
each case. W. WILKIE JONES. Secretary. 





HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0007. 
UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assi ts. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to 
participate! in the following advantages :— 

Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 





ber 
Permanent Relief in @1d An. 

TR Medical Advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. ae in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
shire) for an Members, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at, Abbots Langley 
for the use of Members and their families for holidays or during 
convalescence. 

SIXTH. Aeaniatbuabinn towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also 
for their wives - widows and pane children. 

EIGH'’ he payment of the subscriptions confers an absolute 
right * wth esis in all a ay of n < 

‘or urth: vr information apply to the Secretary Mr. GEORGE 
LARNER 28, Paternoster Row Be 


Exhibitions. 


ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL.—SHEPHERD’S 
WINTER Lg re: of ag a and LANDSCAPES 
by EARLY BRITISH MASTERS is NOW OPEN 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY. 27, King Street, “St. James's. 











Gdurational. 
[HE LAW SOCIETY. 


The COUNCIL offers for award in JULY NEXT FIVE STUDENT- 
SHIPS, of the annual value of 501. to 401. each, tenable on condition 
of pursuing under proper supervision Courses of Legal Studies 
approved by the Council. 

For copies of , > en apply to THE LAW SOCIETY, 103, 


Chancery Lane, W 
K ING’s COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING TEACHERS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
‘Thesey, Practice, and History of Education—J. W. ADAMSON, 
Professor of Education (Head of the Department). 

Ethicon -Rev. A. CALUVKCOTT, D.Litt. D.D., Professor of Mental 
and Moral oer 

Poser -C 8. MYERS, M.A. M.D., Professor. W. BROWN, 
M.A., Lecturer. 

The Course, which includes Practical Work in Secondary Schools, 
extends over one academical year, beginning in October or January. 
It is suitabie for those who are preparing to take the Teachers’ 
Diploma, University of London, or the Certificate of the Teachers’ 
Training Syndicate, University of Cambridge. 

The Fee is 201. for the year if paid in advance, or Eight Guineas per 
Term (Three Terms in the Year).—Ap potion should be made to 
Prof. ADAMSON, King’s College, Strand, 


KiNe's COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


EVENING CLASS DEPARTMENT. 

Courses are arranged for the Intermediate and Final Examinations 
for the B.A. and B.Sc. Degrees of the University of London. Students 
taking the full Course pay Composition Fees, and rank as Internal 
Students of the University. 

EVENING CLASSES are also held for Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering, Architecture and Building .Construction, Drawing, 
Mathematics, Physics, and all Science Subjects. 

For full information and Proepoctas apply to the Dean (Mr. 
R. W. EDW ao or to THE SECRETARY, King’s College, 
Strand, London, W.C 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. (Founded 1845, Reorganized 1908.) 











Chai 3 
For Landowners, Land Agents, Surveyors, ‘Agriculturists, 
ntendin Colonists, &e. 
FARMING AND COLON AL BRANCH. 
ESTATE MANAGEMENT AND FORESTRY BRANCB. 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholar- 
ships, Diplomas, &c., apply to THE PRINCIPAL. 


Cre STAL PALACE COMPANY’S SCHOOL 

OF ERACTONE: ENGIN EERING.—Principal, J. W. WILSON, 
M.I.C.E, M.I.M.B. The FIRST TERM of the THIRTY- SEV ENTH 
yeane will OPEN on WEDNESDAY, January 6. New Students 
should attend at the School on TUESDAY, January 5, for Examina- 
tion, between 10 a.w. and 1 p..—Prospectus forwarded on application 
to THE REGISTRAR, School of Engineering, Crystal Palace, 8.E. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Uni- 
versities, Civil Service. Army, Medical, and other Careers. 
Classical and Modern Sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholar- 
ships annually in March. Valuable leaving Scholarships to Uni- 
versities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, List of Honours, &c., apply 
BURSAR, Epsom College. 











DUCATION. 

— or Guardians desiring accurate information eenteve to 

CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS o 
TUTORS in England or Abroa 
are invited to call upon or send ad telly oot detailed particulars to 
MESSRS. GABBIT. 
who for more than thirty years ot — pik in touch with the 
leadin:; by ee Establishments 
dvice, free of charge, is given by Mr. THRING, Hevhew of the 

late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, W 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


THE ATHENEUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 














HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, BUSSE. 
ead Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, _ Ma. (late Seco 

Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Refere: Principal 
of Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cam Cambridge. 

ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for 
WOMEN TEACHERS. Students e Lon 

and Cambrid . an eee Diplomas and the ape ae Sebakal 

the National . Scholarships ores 

to Graduates in Cer ANUA RY, 1909. Fon ¢ 

Middlesex Scholarships, Hall of Residence, 


Hiss ALOT WOODS, at the College, ney be amply tothe the Prine, 
don. ° 








YCEUM ALPINUM IN .ZUQZ, 
UPPER ENGADINE, SWITZERLAND. 5,700 ft. above sea level. 
First-class BOARDING-SCHOOL for Forty- five ee es Age of he ed 
pe -16. Brodie, beaciie, health pert — Modern 
ection. orkshop, Gymnasium, tion nA the 
Ziirich ag tery and for Matrivuistion att ce eghaeston 
including Eight Graduates. 
Four Dili —y I ia Daily to and from 8t. Meritz and Bevers 
(nearest. Railw: 
WINTER TE its REGINS on JANUARY 4 
French or German Prospectus and Curriculum 
cation to THE SECRETARY. 


post free on appli- 








Situations Warant. 


ta 
(HoUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING 
OF YORKSHIRE. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

The EDUCATION COMMITTEE will require the services of FOUR 
EXAMINERS—Two Men and Two | Women—in connexion with the 
award of mer L Come Minor and I _Pupil- 
Tesqhershive, 909. The Examiners inted will be 
conduct both the Written and the Ural Portions of the Examination, 
and will be occupied from about MARCH 15, 1909, until about 
JUNE 15, 1909. Remuneration 602., together with  out-of- -pocket 
expenses. —Further particulars and Forms of Application may be 
obtained from the Education Department ( Branch), 
County Hall, Wakefield. Applications must be returned by WED- 
NESDAY, January 20, 1909. 


N 4AtriONnaL FROEBEL UNION, 
he NORWICH Fouee. sous aerey STREET, 
BLO BURY, LONDON, W.C. 
APPOIN nan? OF $kintenns 
The GOVERNORS of the NATIONAL FROEBEL UNION a 
prepared to om pe applications for EXAMINERSHIPS in the 


~PREL MINA 

ARY ~ EXAMINATION. — Arithmetic, English Lan- 
Geography, History, English Literature, French, 

Elementary Mathematics, Physiology and Laws of Health, Botany 


and Zoclo 
NTARY CERTIFICATE. Life of Froebel, his hag 











ELEME 

ot Methods ; Enowtetae of Child Nat mee 

HIG CERTIF TE. — Literat; ry. of 
Education, Theo oa Education, Froebel’s Princ of 
Education, , Physioloey _ a ae and ERTIP 

ELEMENTA GHER CEI TIFICATES. - ins. 
Blackboard a Roe NG. 7, Hand 
Teaching, and Nature Knowledge. 

Forms of Application, and par' narticulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary, to whom applications should be forwarded not later than 
JANUARY 21, 1909. 

E. H. MACLEAN, Secretary, National Froebel Union. 


ON TGOMERYSHIRE INTERMEDIATE 
ah UCATION SCHE 
NEWTOWN COUNTY ecmods. mee BOYS. 
Applications are invited for the post of HEAD master of the 
above School, which will become vacant at CHRISTM Salary 
2601. 5 per annum, with a Capitation Fee of 2l. for each 7 x in the 
Ss, 
“The § School was opened in 1894, and there are now 
The Head Master must have taken a Degree in the United Kingdom 


or in the British Possessions. 

Thirty printed copies of th 0 Teather of tt ication (which must 
state age and qual Sentiond, nik of the Testimonials, to be sent to 
me not later than JANUARY 8 NEXT. 

Copies of the Scheme can be obtained from id. post free. 
Candidates are required to mention which of mtg abject of the 
Cc crnonas they can themselves teach. 

idates canvassing, directly or fotirectiy, vin! will be disqualified. 


GE 
Clerk to the Higher Eduation Committee. 
Welshpool, December 18, 1908. 


LoOxvGton HIGH SsCHOQL, 
a 


Head Master—Dr. HARRIS, M.A.Camb., 
With Staff of Univesity Graduates. 

WANTED, to et on JANUARY 18, an ASSISTANT MASTER, 
qualified to take tin to the standard of the Oxford Senior Jeeals ; 
with Elementary Mathematics and English as Subsidiary Subjects 
be 4 1502. per apnum. 

he Longton High School is a mixed Sesondery Gehesk under the 
Board of Education. The Master appointed will uired to 
ive — on certain Evenings each Week in the 











h 
Ability 4 take a share in the supervision of School Games a 
qualificati 
Appl stating age. qualifications, and enclosir opis en of ae mi 
Abn, statin cent Say AE 1909, _— 
Committee. 


Longton, Stoke-ipon-Trent. 
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NOFTH RIDING OF YORKSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

NORTHALLERTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL (BOYS AND GIRLS). 
Applications are invited for the of HEAD MASTER of this 
OOL. The New Sane ko be completed and ready for 

Fate ab oe . 1909, and the Head Master will be e: 
> enter on his duties at ber pte “the —— to ‘date from 
st 1, 1909. A mm 150. 3501. Applicants must 
8 Degree of of a University ir a nthe United } 


Furt her 


“and Forms of 
may be obtai from the undersigned upon receipt of a 


more than three recent 
meakinonialn will be el up to FRE PEBRUARY 3 27, 1909. 


WLE, Clerk to the Governors. 
Northallerton, December 16, 1908. 











r 4 a may 
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PERSE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MISTRES%. 


The MAFAGERS | erie bo applications for the post of HEAD 
in JULY, 1909.—Candidates should 





TURDAY, y+ 
JEX-BLAKE, Girton 


n 





ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, TRURO. 
A HEAD MISTRESS is REQUIRED, to commence duty NEXT 
TERM. The School co AF. about 100 Girls. Commencing Salary 
1701. per annum. —Form of Application, and further particulars, may 
be obtained from the undersigned, to whom all applications must 
sent on or before JANUARY 6, 1909. 
F. R. PASCOE, Secretary. 


Education Office, Truro, December 21, 1908. 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 


DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS REQUIRED, to enter upon duties fa 
FEBRUARY. Must be a Graduate of a British University, special = 4 
— in English, and able & S saaaa in the Teaching of Meth 

lary at the rate of 1 per an 

Applications walbssestieel bythe undersigned up to JANUARY 18. 

T. BRYERS, Secretary. 


Education Offices, 15, a4 fa, Sunderland. 
December 23, 














RPoN SECONDARY SC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED, in JANUARY, TWO AS Aceret ane MISTRESSES :— 
(1) To teach Science chiefly. Special Subjec 
yan To teach 7 chiefly, A me direct method. "Games desirable. 
Baiary 1001, to 1901, acvording | ualifcations and 

1 1 accor: ing to. Ki cal ious ena ex 
Forms of A to t TOWN < tel ‘CLERK, 

ba — eas — be returned not later 5 4 TENUARY 
wn Hall, Ripon, December 23, 1908. 


UNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL AND 
PUPIL-TEACHER CENTRE, ACCRINGTON. 
WANTED, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS, with good queiigtions 
for bya Teachin of English, Gecarephy, ani and History. Applicants 
must be , and ex rr 
Salary Sone "vising by 102. a year to 170, — by possible further 
increments to 2002 
The Scale provides for an all ein r iti of previous 
teaching experience in a Secondary School.—Forms of A ication (to 
be returned not later than JANUARY 13, 1909) obtainable 
JNO. RHODES, Secretary. 


BEPFORD. | COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
VERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


patnot Comper are about to appoint a SECRETARY to the 
University Sraining and knowleige of Secretarial Work tial 


























nn 
‘NIVERSITY GRADUATE (distinguished OOKS. -—ALL ESUPPLIED. The and pPARE 
Honours in Classi PPO) BOO: t Th t rt 
as READER and REVIEWER i PUBLISHING HOUSE. ATELY | axtant Please peste wante nnd ask for CATALOGUE. 1 makes 
G two years . p Preaa Fameene, = ology, and special = of we an: rr {~~ for Cm — 
tising ‘Agency, 14, King William Street, Strand, W.C. trea. —EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Br Bright | 








Miscellaneous. 


PUBLIC. -HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Re- 


FH Bran, Acmeintien, Ltd. hy Speuntiod bythe Bishop of 
RPPLY FOR Bits SHARES. Sper cent paid si since 1800, . 
A., Broad wa, 








SECURE FRIENDS and FRIENDSHIPS 
Join the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. éd. ; or the ENGLISH- 
EAKERS' LINK, 22. 6d., of 350 House » 


OUNG FOREIGN LADY, of noble family, 
Sere at Fi the Sorboane f Paris, dt + Mistels . desi 
to ENTER A FAMILY of soo ‘octal sition AU PAIR [R. "Perfect 
C! versation an _ 1453, Press, 
13, Bream’s Buildings, Ghancery Lane, £0 e 656 











LADY, experionced, Certificated, will give 
THREE Ho DAILY TEACHING in return for oe 
En 3 French (acquired Abroad), German. 

ng, , Elementary Latin and Mathematics.— 
ndon, 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
a Ge ge 
uildings, Chancery Lane, E E.C. iis , —_ 


NIQUE OPPORTUNITY.—FOR SALE, a 
splendid old COLLECTION of 1,152 IMPRESSIONS of 
ENGRAVED GEMS oo the Chief pare n Cabinets, in 12 vols. 
priceless ARTISTIC TREASURE particular interest to 
ENGLISH Collectors of Antiquities. —Deseriptive Cobsioges from 
JAMES IRVINE, 12, Mimosa Street, Fulham, London 8.W. 


R SALE, BOUND VOLUMES of the TIMES 

Newspaper and LIVERPOOL MERCURY. Times from 1858, 
Mercury from 1867 to 1904. Offers invited.—Apply T. WALLING, 
Lyceum, Liverpool. 


Cppe-Wariters, Ke. 


'YPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
OFFICES. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Goovine. Private Dictation Room. Circulars, &c., Du posted. Usual 
References. Establi _— fifteen years.—S SIKES, 

ne sa, Hammersmith Road, London, W. 


YPE-WRITING. — AUTHORS’ MSS, 

8d. my words. Carbon Copies, 3d. Paragraphs, Essays, 600 
words, or less, 5d. Remington. xcellent Testimonials Mention 
Atheneum.—C, A. GIRTON, 2, Grove Lane, Cam) 


YPE- WRITER.—PLAYS and MSS. of sand 
escription. Carbon and other Duplicate or Manifold coppes - 
so M. TIGAR, 64, Maitland Park Road, Haverstock Hill, 
Betablished 1884. 


YPE-WRITING of every description carefully 

and promptly acates at home ( mine mn, Brief), 7d. per 1000. 

Cambri Local.—Miss N. McFARLANE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, 
Westcliff, Essex. 


























ing! Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots and Potters, numero 
Illus., 21s. net, for 10s. 6d.; Burke's Peerage, 1907, 242. ; Who's Who. be 


ATALOGUES.—CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 

of SECOND-HAND BOOKS post free on application. Books 

in all Branches of Literature, many scarce Items and First Editions, 
} a. fancy prices. Parcels os s a rowel if desired. CATALOGUES 
issued Mont thly.—Address , 14, Osborne Road, Leyton, 








ATALOGUE No. 50.— Drawings by Turner, 

Prout, Petie, hw amy Liber Studiorum and other 
Engravings—Proofs ched by Turner—Constable’s English Land. 
qcane-_Bechines by “Vinietler Ja nese Colour-Prints—Illustrated 
Books. Post free, Sixpence.—W WARD, 2, Church Te 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Authors’ Agents. 


IHRE AUTHOR’S AGENCY. —uanalitietead 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishing arran; MSS. placed wit! Publishers. —Termsand Testi 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 4, Paternoster Row, 











R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 
Licensed Valuer to the Bookselling, Publishing, Kowspaper, 
Printing, and ee Sitionesy Trades. Partnerships Arranged. 
Sheets and sp bingy comet Prepared and udited. wali Business 
carried out Eo r. Larner’s persona’ upervision.—28, 29, and 30, 
; mene r Row, E.C., Secretary to the Booksellers’ Provident 
nstitution. 











Printers. 


THENZUM PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
prepared to SU BMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds a BOOK. 1 NEWS, 
an Se DICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


ne, 





Sales be Rastion. 


Valuable Miscellaneous Books. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Iane, 
TUESDAY, January 5, and Two Following Days, VAL UABLE MIS: 
CELLANEOUS BOOKS, comprising Folio Fine-Art Books and Old 
Books of Engravings—Black Letter Acts and Year Books—Seventeenth- 
Century Literature, some with curious woodcuts— Walton, Cotton, and 
Venables, Complete Angler, 1661-76—The First Edition of White's Sel- 

rne— Maps to Vancouver's Voyage—Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, 4 vols. 
—Picturesque Tour in Switzerland by_Raoul-Rochette, and other 
Books with Coloured Plates—Coloured Panorama of Dacca, India— 
The Choiseul 5 nee engraved by Basan, in old French morocco, with 
arms of the Duchesse de Choiseul on sides—Smith’s Catalogue 
Raisonné, 9 >. The Vale Shakespeare, 39 vols.—a unique Set of the 
Bibliothéque de Carabas, Large Paper, 10 vols, with suppressed Poem 
y R. L. Stevenson—William Morris’s Works, ‘Kelmscott Golden Type 
Edition, 8 vols.—Library itions of Pepys, Fielding, Thackeray, 
Gautier, the Arabian Nights, &c., and other Standard Works in 
General Literature—a Selection of Recent Publications from a 
prion’ or oct. Centu: 


Dictionary, 8 vols.—The meetin 





UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE-WRITTEN with complete accuracy, 9d. pe’ 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. References to well: 

known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 


YPE -WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 

kinds of MSS. accurately t i. Clear Carbon Co fies, 2d. per 1,000, 
References to well-known Authors. Oxford Higher Rel. izra 
Richmond P.0.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 








cation: m Wome: must be sent, not later than 
JANBARY 16, 2s, to oTHE PRINCIPAL, t from whom further particulars 


may be o 
ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, Secretary of Council. 


SSISTANT WANTED to TAKE CHARGE 

— CONTINENTAL EXPORT BOOK-DEPARTMENT. Experi- 

Apply by letier —— fail partt valars, and stating Salary Ly 

= er rT. ni u cu red, 
wat iy. x 1454, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings: E. . 











Situations Wanted. 


HE BOROUGH LIBRARIAN of ST. 
PANCRAS, Mr. Henry Bond (who, owing to the decision of the 
Borough, Council not to proceed for some time with the erection of 
oth breries, will shortly be engaged only as a half-time Officer) 
desires an additional al appointment in or near London as LIBRARIAN, 
PRI vas E SECR fureferabty with Literary Worker or 
Owner of large Librai ), oF with Publisher or large Bookseller. He is 
experienced in Cataloguing, Classifying, Purchasing, and all 
ents of Library Work, 


Kendal, Mr. Bond i 
also red to advise Jdbrary Authorities in the establishment a 
New Libraries.—Address 98, Cranley Gardens, Muswell Hill, 1 N. 





ADY SECRETARY desires TEMPORARY 
ENGAGEMENT till reopening Parliament. Shorthand, 
Work. Would take Travelling Companionship. 

uent French and German, some Italian an £20 bic.—Box 1455, 
Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Changry Lan 


HORTHAND TYPIST is OPEN to take an 
ENGAGEMENT efter lencthy and satisfact t in 
well-known Office of Literary Paper. Used to long hours and con- 
tinuous — Personal reference Mv be given by present Employer. 
Salary 25a. to commence.—Apply Box 1444, Athenzum Press, 13, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


ADVERTISER, with ripe experience in all 
proacuuentr of Publishing, Javenecy Se well as Commercial, desires 











in_any Department. Excellent References.— 
Press, 13, Sn 3 n's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








YPE-WRITING undertaken in by highly o educated 

ee (Classical x. 3; Cambri igher Local ern 

Research, Revision, Tranelat on, Shorthand. ipietatinn 

Roo THE CAMBRIDGE TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
Street, Adelphi, W. 








Catalogues. 


NCIENT and MODERN COINS. = Collectors 

and Antiquarians are invited to agoly te SON 

imited, for Specimen Copy (gratis) heir SU MISMATIO 

ree , Reman, 9 and English Coins on View 

and for Sale at Moderate Prices.—SPINK & SON, Lrurren, Experts, 

Valuers, and Cataloguers, 16, a. and 18, Piccadilly, London, W. 
Established upwards of a Centu: 


M. BARN 5 M. A. 
e (Late Classical Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge.) 
10. DUDLEY ROAD, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


CATALOGUE 26. ALDINE PRESS, Classical 


Authors and Antiquities, Works by Humanists and Scholars, &. 
RECENTLY ISSUED. 


CATALOGUE 25, BRITISH ANTIQUITIES, 
Genealogy, Heraldry, Books, Tracts, phical 
and Local Interest, including an tt, - Collection aoe by 
or on the Sidneys of Penshurst. 

IN PREPARATION. 


CATALOGUE 27, MSS. and INCUNABULA, 


Illustrated with Facsimiles. 


P. M. BARNARD begs to eunomnce that EARLY 
IN JANUARY he will open a BRANCH a 

85, BRIDGE STREET (near the John Rylands Library), 
MANCHESTER. 


FIRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including  Piehene, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest oe and choicest oe offered for Sale inthe World. CATA- 
1 issued and sent post free on —— Books Beought.— 
WALTER =. oe m, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 











Dialec —The Classical Review from 1887 to 190 
Journal vt Hellenic Studie 1880-1900, &c. ; alsoa few of the yan 3 
siety’s Chr in Oak Frames. 





To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





Miscellaneous Books. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY. January 13, and Two Followin Days, MISCEL- 
LANEOUS BOOKS, pactoding Topographical and Antiquarian Works 

—a Set of Curtis's Botanical Magazine, from the commencement to 
1890—Oeder’s Flore Denes Icones, 6 vols., and_other Botanical and 
Natural History Books—The Sportsman and Veterinary Recorder. 
16 vols.—Racinet. Le Costume Historique, 6 vols.—the Writings of 
Walpole, Madame d’Arblay, Strickland, and other Esteemed Authors 
—the Edition de Luxe of Lytton, 32 vols.—Encyelopedia Britannica 
36 vols. in Oak Bookcase, &e. 


Catalogues on application. 





Curiosities. 
TUESDAY NEXT, January 5, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his 
Roo . King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C 
= nt COLLE ECTION of SWORDS, DAGGERS, SPEARS, "end 
APONS from the MALAY PENINSULA—a rare Skull Cup 
con Thibet—Prehistoric Head found at_Pichalo Point, Pisagua, 
South America—Chinese and Japanese Bronzes, Porcel: lain, &.— 
Pictures—Prints—Antique Silver—and Curios of every description. 





On view day prior 10 to 4 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 
Books and Manuscripts. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on THU DAY. Jenmers 5, ope and ee Day, at We minutes os part 
1 gies preciesly, the of the late WA 
sSUTT ay of Nottnchurch, yf t4-R the TIBRARY of 
the oy TH McLEAN, and other Properties, compriring 
valuable Works on 7% Fine Arts, Natural History, Sport, the Drama 
&c.—Library Sets of Standard Authors, valuable First Editions, 
Books with Coloured Plates, including Smith's Catalogue Raisonné. 
Original Issue—British Mezzotint Portraits—Royal Academy Cata- 
jogues from the Commencement—Graves and Cronin’s Sir Joshua 
ie 's Life of Constable—Gerning’s Rhine in the Original 
Numbers — Cox's Landscape Drawing in the Original 12 Parts 
Parkinson's Paradisi in Sole, First Edition—Jerdan's Birds of India— 
Rewick's Birds, Large Puper—Life in Paris in the Origina: Parte— 
Egan's Life of an Actor—Apperley’s Life of Mytton, First Edition— 
Goldsmith's Good Natur’d Man, First Edition—Archeologia ae 
—Dickens’s Sunday under Three Heads, and other Works, Firs 
Editions—Lamb’s Baventares. of Ulysses, First tela Autograph 
Letters, incising ay 9 r gon — Engravings, including Blake's 
Canterbury Pi cured by the Artist—Sporting Prints, Book 
Plates, and other ~ and rare items. 


Catalogues may be had. 
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Magazines, &e. 
Bu 4 ¢ K wo 0 D 


For JANUARY contains :— 


THE STORY OF THE YOUNG TURKS. 
OLD IRISH LIFE: DUELS. 


SOME MEMORIES OF MY SPARE TIME, 
1856-1885. —III. 
The Franco-German War—Aid for the 
+ gametes Sedan—In Metz—Under 
Fire. General the Right Hon. 
Sir HEN RY BRACKENBURY, G.C.B. 
CUVEE RESERVEE; OR, THE WIDOW’S 
USE. By “OLE LUK-OIE.” 
—_ peo ~- OF THE MOON. 
TIFLIS TO CONSTANTINOPLE vid 
BLACK SEA PORTS. 


CRABBE. By OLIVER ELTON. 
THE NEW JUNE.—XLVIL-LIL 


By HENRY NEWBOLT. 
THE TWO PAINTERS. By ALFRED NOYES. 
SEA-WOLVES. 
THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD :— 
Oxford and the Working Class—The Failure 
of University Detention the New Plan—Sir 
Henry Maine’s ‘Popular Government ’—The 
True Meaning of Democracy. 
OUR MANACLED FLEET. By an Admiral with 
Fifty-one Years’ Service, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD &;SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 
for JANUARY commences a New Volume, and contains 
contributions by 
Major-General FRANK 8S. RUSSELL, C.M.G, Is Invasion Possible? 
Colonel the EARL OF ERROLL, K.T. Our Military Weakness. 
NOEL BUXTON (Chairman of the Balkan Committee). 
The Young Turks. 
The Right Hon. LORD RIBBLESDALE 
The Lords and the Licensing Bill. 
Reform of the House of Lords, 
The Waste of Infant Life. 


THE 





J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 
JANET E. LANE-CLAYPON, D.Sc. 
HERBERT PAUL, M.P. Milton. 
W. C. D. WHETHAM, F.R.8. Inheritance and Sociology. 
LADY PAGET. we 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO/S LIST. 
oe ce eee, eee ee a WG. ee 


Contents.—A. J. Balfour—Three Notable Editors: Delane, Hutton, Knowles—Henry Sidgwick—Robert, Earl of 
— Ryder—Sir M. E. Grant Duff—Leo XIII.—Cardinal Wiseman—John Henry Newman—Newman and 

ning. 

Of the first of these studies the Times says :—‘t Whenever the story of the fiscal struggle comes to be told no docu- 
ment will be more useful to the historian than this brilliant study, at once so sympathetic and so critical, so full of the 
intimacy which is only possible to friendship, so full of the detachment which is only possible to those who themselves 
stand outside the activities of their subject, so subtle, so suggestive, so evidently derived from the best and most central 
sources of information....The whole is certainly the best defence of Mr. Balfour that has been written, and the concluding 
study of his temperament and character is a piece of very penetrating analysis.” 


The Maid of France: being the Story of the 


Life and Death of Jeanne d’Arc, By ANDREW LANG. With Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, (Inland 
postage 5d.) 
** The book is a fine book, written in a fine spirit, and has not a dull page....Mr. Lang has, indeed, succeeded in his 


purpose to fill this empty place in our book-shelves, and to depict this glory of her sex ‘a star of ancient France.’” 
MRS. CREIGHTON in the Church Family Newspaper. 


The Russian Conquest of the Caucasus. By J. F. 


BADDELEY. With 7 Maps and Plans and 15 other Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 21s. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 

‘*To those who delight to read of wild forays, of blood feuds, of patriotic struggles, surpassing those of the Highlands 
immortalized by Scott, we can cordially recommend it; also to those soldiers who would derive useful lessons as well 
as amusement from history ; also to those politicians and statesmen who would learn not only how to carry through a 
war involving the subjugation of patriotic races, but also how not to do it.”—Saturday Review. 


The Journal of Elizabeth Lady Holland (1791- 


1811). Edited by the EARL OF ILCHESTER. With6 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, net. (Inland postage 6d.) 
** However the world may move, it will never come to a point from which it can fail to appreciate the witty, frank, 
characteristic, and thoroughly likeable journal so admirably presented to us in these volumes—which, by the way, 
contain s some e very fine portraits and a good index. "—Gtaagow : Herald. 


Thomas George, Earl of Northbrook. A Memoir. 


By BERNARD MALLET. With § Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 
“Mr. Bernard Mallet, the author of this extremely pleasant biography, is to be congratulated on several things. The 
book is well proportioned—a rare quality in modern biographies. It is written with unerring taste, it is graceful, and 
above all, it succeeds in giving a clear picture of its subject.” —Spectator. 




















Court and Society at Berlin in the Fifties: a R 


The Right Hon. LORD STANLEY OF ALDERLEY. 
The Educational Problem. 


The COMTESSE DE FRANCE TLLE. 
Peace or a Sword? Some Reflections of an Extremist. 


Prof. SIMON NEW COMB. Modern Occultism. 
LEWIS MELVILLE. The Centenary of Edgar Allan Poe. 
T. GOOD. Unemployment from the “ Magy an on ol Point of V: = 


C. E. D. BLACK (late in charge of the Geographical De men 
India Office). A the Geos to India (wit: =, 


8. M. MITRA. Indian Reforms: a Hindu View. 
London : SPOTTISWOODE & OO. Lrp., 5, New Street Square. 





[HE BUILDER (founded 1842\, 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., January 2, contains :— 
A PRIORY IN ROUSSILLON (with Sketches). 
SOME AUSTRALIAN AND NEW ZEALAND TIMBERS.—I. 


COMPETITION FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY, MIDDLES- 
BROUGH. 


THE CORSI COLLECTION OF MARBLES. 

COWDRAY HOUSE (with Sketch). 

GRESHAM COLLEGE AND THE NEW SCHEME. 

ALMSHOUSES AT CHIPPING CAMPDEN (with Sketch). 
ILLUSTRATIONS :— 

THE ROMAN FORUM IN THE NINETEENTH CENTORY ; 

INTERIOR, AMIENS CATHEDRAL; 

8ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL; 

PLAN OF ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL ; 

PRIZE DESIGN FUR A FACADE IN FERRO-CONCRETE; 

VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM, CENTRAL PORTION ; 

THE ARMENIAN CHURCH, PARIS; 

ENTRANCE TO THE CHOIR, MILAN CATHEDRAL ; 

RECORDS OF OLD LONDON (from the Crace Collection). 


From Offices as above (4d., by post 44d), at 
Railway Bookstalls, Bookshops, and of all News- 
agents. 





FR BENEZER PROUT’S WORKS. 
Bound, each net, 5s. 
HARMONY : its Th and Practice. Twenty-second Impression. 
Revised and largely Re-written. 


ANALYTICAL KEY TO THE EXERCISES in the Same. Net 3s. 
COUNTERPOINT : Strict and Free. Ninth Impression. 

DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND CANON. Fourth Impression. 
FUGUE. Fifth Impression. 

FUGAL ANALYSIS. Third Impression. 

MUSICAL FORM. Sixth Impression. 

APPLIED FORMS. Fifth Impression. 

THE ORCHESTRA. 2vols. Fourth Impression. 


AUGENER, Lrp., 6 New Burlington Street, and 22, Newgate Street. 


(Magazines, &c., continued on p. 26.) 





The Bernstorff Papers: the Life of Count Albrecht 


von Bernstorff. By Dr. KARL RINGHOFFER. Translated by Mrs.*C. E. BARRETT-LENNARD and M. W. 
HOPER. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 

“*The Berhstorff Papers,’ to which Sir Rowland Blennerhassett contributes a brief but admirable introduction, are 

a veritable aid to the interpretation of international politics at one of the most dramatic periods in the annals of modern 


metianed tieeanseund 





Stalks Abroad: being some e Record of the Sport 


obtained during a Two Years’ Tour round the World. By HAROLD FRANK WALLACE, F.ZS, 
With numerous Illustrations by the Author and from Photographs. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 
“This is one of the most pleasant books of sport published during recent years, full of the joy of the outdoor life, yet 
with many shrewd observations and criticisms of lasting value.”—Country Life. 


Sisyphus: an Operatic Fable. By R. C. Trevelyan, 


Author of ‘ The Birth of Parsival,’ ‘Cecilia Gonzaga,’ &c. Feap. 4to, 58. net. (Inland postage 3d.) 
“The work is written wi’ ': an uncommon and clever blending of classical learning and comic vigour, and should give 
, who like the humanities b best when they ar are not taken too seriously.’ "—Sooteman. 








good entertaininent to reade 


Buddhism, Primitive and Present in Magadha 


and in Ceylon, Mp, REGINALD STEPHEN COPLESTON, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta. SECO. EDITION. 


_ By 0, | 108. 6d. net. (Inlas * postage 4d.} 
and Phrases. 


Classified and Arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. By PETER 


Thesaurus of English Words 
MARK ROGET, M.D. F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and Improved partly from the Author's Notes, 


and with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, JOHN LEWIS ROGET. Crown 8vo, 9s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily 


Dzath. By FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 
ORIGINAL EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 
ABRIDGED EDITION, in 1 vol. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 











LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


‘ 
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’ THE EVOLUTION OF 
M A C M I L L A N S ENGLISH MODERN GERMANY. 
NEW BOOKS. By W. HARBUTT DAWSON. 2le. net. 


The Situation in Egypt. 
Address delivered to the Right Club on December 15, 
hag a the EARL OF C ER. 8vo, limp cloth, 
8. ne 


Highways and Byways 


in Surrey. 
By ERIC PARKER. With over 140 MDlustrations by 
HUGH THOMSON. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


William Morris. 
By ALFRED NOYES. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 
(English Men of Letters. 
World.—‘‘ Mr. Noyes’s admirably balanced appreciation 
deserves unstinted praise. It is marked by keen critical 
insight, as well as by a distinction of literary style all too 


rare in these latter days.” 


William Haig Brown of 
Charterhouse. 


A Short Bi ae Memoir. 
Pupils and Edited by his Son, HAROLD E. HAI 
BROWN. With Portrait. S8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Notes of a Botanist on the 
Amazon and Andes, 


Being Records of Travel during the Years 1849-1864. 
By RICHARD SPRUCE, Ph.D. Edited and Con- 
densed by ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, O.M. F.R.S. 
With Portrait of the Author and other Illustrations 
and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


French Prints of the 
Eighteenth Century. 


By RALPH NEVILL. With 50 Full-Page Plates. 
8vo, 158. net. 











Written by some of » 











The Origin and Development 
of the Moral Ideas. 


By EDWARD WESTERMARCK, Ph.D., Martin White 
Professor of aw in the University of London. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. 14s. net. 


Previously published: Vol. L 14s. net. 


Earthwork of England. 


Prehistoric, Roman, Saxon, Danish, Norman, and 
Medieval. By A. HADRIAN ALLCROFT, M.A. 
Illustrated with Plans, Sections, &c. Svo, 18s. net. 
Morning Post.—‘‘ Mr. Allcroft’s thorough and complete 
monograph upon the old earthworks which remain to us in 
such great numbers is the last, as it is among the very 
best, of a great series of studies which Eng en have 
devoted to such survivals.” 


Caesar’s Commentaries on the 
Gallic War. 


Translated into English by T. RICE HOLMES, Hon. 
Litt.D., Dublin. With Map. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


India: Its Life and Thought. 


By JOHN P. JONES, D.D. Illustrated. 
108. 6d. net. 


A Canadian Manor and 
its Seigneurs, 


The bray of a Hundred Years, 1761-1861. By Professor 
GEORGE M. WRONG, M.A. With Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated, price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 
QUEEN VICTORIA AS SEEN BY AN AMERICAN. 
Being Letters of the Wife of the American 
Minister in London, 1836-41. B 
SALLIE COLES STEVENSON. 
Arranged by WILLIAM L. ROYALL. 
POTSDAM—THE PLAYGROUND OF THE HOHEN- 
ZOLLERNS. Romantic rmany—IIT. 

_By ROBERT 4H. SCHA ER. 
DOMINO REYNARD OF GOLDUR TOWN: 
The History of a Silver Fox—IlL B 
ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. 
Author of ‘Biography of a Grizzly.’ 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of general interest. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 











8vo, 











REVIEW 


NO. Il. READY DECEMBER 30. 
Price Half -a-Crown. 


Vol. I. JANUARY, 1909. 


1. D. G. ROSSETTI.—Jan Van Hunks. 


2. ANATOLE FRANCE.—Les Etrennes de 
Mlle. de Doucine. 


3. R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM.— 


Andorra. 


4. JOSEPH CONRAD.—Some Reminis- 


cences. IT 


5. VERNON LEE.—The Virgin of the 
Seven Daggers. I. 


6. TOLSTOI.—The Raid (conclusion). 
7. H. G. WELLS.—Tono-Bungay. II. 
8. THE MONTH. 


EDITORIAL.—The Functions of the Arts 
in the Republic. II. Drama. Ruth St. Denis: 
THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, Notes on 
‘Jan van Hunks’; GEORGE MEREDITH, 
Note on ‘ Cheyne Walk.’ 


POLITICAL AND DIPLOMATIC.—Pros- 

ts of Parliaments. I. At Home. II. Russia, 

y D.S. ILI. La Perse, par EUSTACHE DE 

LOREY, late of the French Legation to 

Téhéran. The House of Orange, with a Table, 

by E. ROTERODAMUS. The Case of John 
Doe (continued). 


REVIEWS, COMMUNICATIONS.—‘ The 
Marketing of Small Produce’ by A. G. 
STEPHEN REYNOLDS, &c. 


AND TWO SUPPLEMENTS. 
A Subscription to the ENGLISH REVIEW 


would form a most acceptable Christmas or New 
Year’s Present. To facilitate the dispatch the 
Publishers will forward the Review Month by 
Month to the person to whom the Subscriber 
desires it should be sent, on receipt of the following 
order, which may be sent through a Bookseller or 
by post. Four numbers, each of which will contain 
one quarter of a complete novel, constitute one 
volume. There will thus be three volumes per 
annum. In the first volume Mr. Wells’s novel, 
*TONO BUNGAY,’ will be completed. 





To Messrs. DUCKWORTH, 


Please send 1, 2, or 3 volumes of the ENGLISH 
REVIEW (1) to me, or (2) to :— 


Sete e meee eee ees ees S Pees eesessesseeessseseses 


* Name and Address of Person to whom the REVIEW is 
to be sent. 


You to inscribe in each number “ The Gift of 





‘ DUCKWORTH & CO. 
HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 





Times.—‘‘ Few publications in England have 
recently appeared containing in an equally con- 
densed form so much information of value to all 

rsons who take an interest in or are responsible 
or affairs of State.” 

Review of Reviews.—“ It will be the standard 
book on Germany for English readers for many 
years to come.” 

Nation.—‘*It is, by a long way, the most im- 
partial and exhaustive analysis of the economic, 
and political situation in Germany which has 
appeared in England for several years past.” 


MYSTERIOUS PSYCHIC FORCES, 


An Account of the Author’s Investigations in 
Psychical Research, together with those of 
other European Savants. By CAMILLE 
FLAMMARION. With 21 Illustrations, 
8s. 6d. net. 


TOWARDS SOCIAL REFORM. 
By Canon and Mrs. BARNETT. 5s. net. 


PARIS IN ITS SPLENDOUR. 


By E. A. REYNOLDS BALL, B.A. With 
34 Illustrations. 2vols. 5s. net each. 


GENOA : the City of Columbus. 
a4 V. W. JOHNSON. With 17 Illustrations 
. net. 


THE INDUSTRIAL AND COM- 
MERCIAL INFLUENCE OF THE 


ENGLISH PATENT SYSTEM. 
By A. F. RAVENSHEAR, B.Sc. Whit 
School. 5s. net. 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


SPENCER PERCEVAL. 


A Biography. By PHILIP TREHERNE. 
With a Portrait. 5s. net. 


THE INTERNATIONAL. 

A Review of the World’s Progress. 
The January issue is now on sale. ls. net. 
Contributions by Abbé PAUL NAUDET 
(Paris), W. T. STEAD (London), Dr. JOSEPH 
LETTER (Vienna), &c. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


(The Greatest Historical Library in the World. 
New Editions, attractively bound in a handsome 
red cloth cover. Priee 5s. each. 


CANADA. 
By Sir JOHN BOWINDT, C.M.G. Witha 
ow Map and Revisions, and a Supplementary 
Chapter by EDWARD PORRITT. 


TURKEY. 


With a New Chapter on Recent Events. By 
STANLEY LANE-POOLE, M.A. 


THE BALKANS. 
With a New Chapter containing their History 
from 1896 to 1908. By WILLIAM MILLER, 
M.A. Each Volume profusely Illustrated and 
with Maps. 


NEW 6/- NOVELS. 


THE BARONET’S WIFE. 
By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of ‘ The 
Dazzling Miss Davison.’ 6s. 

THE WAYS OF MEN. 


By HERBERT FLOWERDEW, Author of 
*The Third Kiss.’ 6s. 


THE CAPTURE OF PAUL BECK. 
By M. McDONNELL BODKIN, K.C., 
Author of ‘The Quests of Paul Beck.’ 6s. 











Please write for a copy of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s 
New Announcement List. Sent free on application. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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LITERATURE 


— 


Old and Odd Memories. By the Hon 
Lionel A. Tollemache. (Arnold.) 


WITH a good memory, wide reading, and 
a lifelong habit of “casting about,” as 
he calls it, for old-world stories, Mr. 
Tollemache has filled his three hundred 
pages with more than twice as many 
anecdotes, epigrams, quotations and simili- 
tudes. In so vast an accumulation of 
witticisms, some must be better than 
others; the treasure house contains 
things old as well as new; not all its 
epigrams are pointed or quotations apt. 
Digressions are sometimes bewildering, 
and disquisitions tedious; nor are the 
analogies always heedful of a great expert’s 
warning against confusing similes with 
exemplifications, comparison with identity. 
But very many of the incidents and sayings 
chronicled are delightful, the classical 
quotations titillating, the records of not- 
able men distinctive; and the general 
reader—less critical than was Bassanio 
over Gratiano’s chitchat, and, like the 
complaisant guests at Mr. W ardle’s Christ- 
mas party, free from a diseased appetite 
for novelty—will be heartily grateful to 
Mr. Tollemache for the olio of oddities 
served up. 

Mr. Tollemache devotes two chapters 
to a sketch of his remarkable father, who 
is still remembered, and of whom it used 
to be popularly said that at eighty years 
of age he was wont to drive four thorough- 
breds, never wearing a greatcoat—that 
his eldest son was a grandfather, his 
youngest a boy at Eton. His son paints 
him as three parts Sir Roger de Coverley, 
one part Cardinal Richelieu. In politics 
he was a hard-bitten Tory, in religion a 
rigid Calvinist. Like his not dissimilar con- 
temporary Sir Thomas Acland, he “ took 





his stand upon the six days,” sternly 
warning off all Biblical critics and profane 
sons of evolution. But to the famous 
pasture land allotments on his Cheshire 
estate, the historic three acres and a cow 
of Mr. Impey’s leaflet, which enriched 
nearly one hundred farm labourers with 
spacious cottage, brick cowshed, pigsty, 
two and a half acres of grass, and half an 
acre of arable land at 10/. a year, Mr. 
Tollemache only just alludes. The old 
lord’s eccentricities are forgotten, but his 
Peckforton “small holdings” remain a 
permanent factor in solution of the 
agricultural problem. 

From his father Mr. Tollemache passes 
to his aunt, Lady Mount Temple, the 
“‘ Evangelical Beauty ” of Sydney Smith, 
in order to gaze on whom adoringly young 
Ruskin overcame his reluctance to attend 
the services at St. Peter’s, where she 
“stood eminent in her grace above a 
stunted group of Italians.” Her husband, 
better known as Mr. Cowper-Temple, 
immortalized by a clause in the 1870 
Education Bill, at once a mouthpiece of 
Nonconformists, an ardent Churchman, 
and a staunch supporter of F. D. Maurice 
—a threefold bark confounded all in 
one ’’—is pleasantly and effectively drawn. 
From his ancestral home the author takes 
us to Harrow, giving several pages to a 
portraiture of Vaughan. We gather that, 
according to his pupil’s recollection, the 
great head master’s aterna mansuetudo 
was found oppressive, that on bis moral 
side he was Arnold writ small, that his 
knowledge was limited to Greek and 
Latin, and that his classical teaching ran 
only in a few grooves, justifying Matthew 
Arnold’s epitaph on his friend—‘ a good 
creature, but brutally ignorant.” 

An old Balliol man, Mr. Tollemache 
has much to say about Oxford in the 
early sixties. His sketch of the Logic 
Professor, Henry Wall, is felicitous and 
fair; his memories of Wall’s rival, the 
witty Hamiltonian Mansel, are somewhat 
meagre. He does full justice to Henry 
Smith ; to his condensed, brilliant, witty 
talk ; to the immense mathematical know- 
ledge which in a. Cambridge epigram 
ranked him with Sylvester and Cayley. 
We have anecdotes of Charles Bowen, 
Stanley, Conington, Temple, and W. E. 
Jelf, the storm-centre of an undergraduate 
riot in the Theatre which once broke 
up the Encenia. Jowett and Pattison 
the author had pretty well exhausted in 
earlier publications, but a few gleanings 
still remain. Outside Oxford he finds 
places in his gallery for Huxley and 
Spencer, Fitzjames Stephen, Whewell, 
Freeman, Anna Swanwick, and Westcott, 
who appears to have accepted spiritualism 
lest his disbelief in table-turning should 
compel incredulity as to Bible miracles. 
Our author preserves an audaciously pun- 
gent utterance by Carlyle, better perhaps 
omitted ; and he devotes an interesting 
chapter (guaranteed by his own long 
experience) to life at Continental tables 
d’héte, its pleasures, drawbacks, and, in 
recent years, its decadence. 

Obiter dicta, not always appropriate, 
but always amusing, are scattered through 





the pages: as that Gladstone would talk 
about a piece of old china as if he were 
standing before the Judgment Seat ; 
that woman was created after man, and 
has been after him ever since; that we 
know what becomes of the sheep and 
goats, but how about the alpacas? 
Keate rebukes the Eton choristers for 
unpunctuality: “Your conduct is an 
insult to Almighty God, and keeps the 
Fellows waiting.” That scholars and 
thinkers, enjoying the work of research, 
shrink from the labour of publishing 
results, is explained by the aphorism 
‘* Generare jucundum est, parturire moles- 
tum.” Heaven and hell are compared 
with two popular watering-places: one 
has a finer climate, the other better 
society. One more, perhaps the best 
of all: the Conscript Fathers of Boston 
were considering what could be done to 
mitigate the cruel east wind at a certain 
corner of the city; Tom Appleton sug- 
gested that a shorn lamb should be 
tethered there. 

Of occasional slips in chronology and 
narrative Mr. Tollemache may like to be 
informed. The self-immolating Curtius of 
the Forum was Marcus, not Quintus. The 
first line of Bartlett’s skit (p. 175) should 
run “ Why was his term, already short,” 
the incident having occurred in what 
Oxford calls the Short Term. It was not 
Sydney Smith who called Monckton Milnes 
“the cool of the evening.” Under that 
impression Milnes wrote an angry letter, 
and he used to show to his guests at 
Friswell Sydney’s dignified but kind 
answer of reproof. The extraordinarily 
apt quotation ‘duc nigras pecudes,” 
here ascribed to Mansel, was given in 
our columns some years ago to its rightful 
author, Lipscomb, afterwards Bishop of 
Jamaica. It is quoted in ‘ Black Gowns 
and Red Coats’ (1834), long before 
Mansel’s time. So also Goulburn’s ‘‘chaff, 
chaff, chaff,” with a yet more grotesque 
addition, amused Exeter undergraduates 
in a college tutor’s sermon before Goulburn 
went to Rugby. The “have mercy 
[not “pity ’’] on my son” is due to a 
certain absentminded Kentish vicar, on 
the first appearance of his son as curate 
in his church; and the “ false-hood ” 
pun, without the evidently spurious 
‘* contra-band,”’ belongs to Bishop Fraser 
of Manchester. Otiwm, in Horace’s noble 
ode, means freedom from anxiety, not 
idleness. It was his warts, not wrinkles, 
which Cromwell wished to be shown in 
his portrait. Etonians were classified 
in the ancient proverb as boatmen, not 
as swells—a word of later date. The 
“lordlings and atheists ” used to be better 
told by the pleasant raconteur from whom 
Mr. Tollemache borrows. He had enjoyed 
a Sunday dinner at the Deanery, and 
spent the next evening with Vaughan, 
who said to him, “So you were with 
Arthur last night, meeting, no doubt, 
not a few elderly unbelievers, of title.” 

“ History,” says Johnson, 

“may be formed from 
ments and records; but 
written from personal knowl 
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time be lost for ever. What is known can 
seldom be immediately told; and, when it 
might be told, it is no longer known.” 


Let us balance this sententious truth 
against Horace’s disparaging line; let us 
welcome the percontator, and own his 
garrulity valuable, as embalming trifles 
which History disdains. In proportion 
as he is careful to say nothing that is 
false and all that is true, he ministers to 
the biographer’s craft, and sheds light 
on the manners of an age. This task 
Mr. Tollemache’s ‘Memories’ have dis- 
charged ; for the labour lavished on their 
compilation he deserves the thanks of all 
who value an amusing and instructive 
book. 

















The Letters of a Noble Woman (Mrs. La 
Touche of Harristown). Edited by Mar- 
garet Ferrier Young. (Allen & Sons.) 


Tue name of Maria La Touche is familiar 
in the world of letters both from Ruskin’s 
work and life—in * Preterita’ he describes 
his first visit to the house of the La 
Touches in Norfolk Street—and from 
Hare’s ‘Two Noble Lives.’ This volume 
of letters, edited by Miss Young, is a 
worthy memorial of an accomplished 
woman. Her letters given here have 
such a quality of distinction that they 
fill us with a genuine regret for the de- 
struction of her long correspondence with 
Mrs. Bishop. 

One of the earliest recollections of 
Maria Price was of a children’s ball given 
in the Chinese Pavilion at Brighton by 
King William IV. and Queen Adelaide. 
It has already been widely quoted. Mar- 
riage emancipated her from the régime 
of her mother, Lady Desart, who had 
brought her up upon those strict lines 
of discipline and restriction which resulted, 
perhaps, in the reaction of a subsequent 
generation of parents. Mrs. La Touche 
was now able to indulge to a great extent 
her love for country life in Ireland. 

From the first she was inspired by an 
ardent love for the country and the 
things of the country, which Ruskin 
knew how to encourage and to use, 
and of which he wrote in a characteristic 
letter :— 


“In truth there is no one who can help 
me as you can, for you see with my eyes 
and more—and feel as I feel—perhaps in 
some directions only the least bit less—and 
speak more clearly than any living animal 
can speak or sing, except an Irishwoman. 
And you're to write whenever you can, only 
for goodness’ sake not on that gritty paper, 
which makes me shiver and shudder like 
a knife on a rough plate. How ever you can, 
passes all my wits to think.” 

This love of the open air and of flowers 
rendered the atmosphere of social life in 
London oppressive to her—as stifling as 
the dirty air she loathed. Her contempt 
for the hard, bustling life of the Society 
woman finds expression in many a passage, 
uttered with that distinction of phrase 
and liveliness of image natural to her. 
Of such an uncongenial spirit, devoted 
to the fashionable world, she wrote to 
Lady Waterford :— 
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“I feel as if I were a black-beetle, and 
she a great blue dragon-fly. She buzzes 
past me with a flash of colour and loud 
metallic hum, and I clap my two great 

ing-cases to my sides, and crouch in the 
shadow.” 

Her conversation had a peculiar charm ; 
she spoke always with wit and point, 
never forced and never foolish. These 
qualities are reflected in the letters pre- 
served here—letters written chiefly from 
Harristown, her Irish home, to intimate 
friends, like Mrs. Arthur Severn, Ruskin’s 
niece, upon ordinary everyday topics, her 
garden, the weather, the novels or the 
politics of the moment—letters all made 
luminous and lasting by the witty phrase 
or the wise reflection born of a noble and 
a cultured mind. 

There are many delightful flashes of 
humour in these letters, and some very 
straight and true criticisms of her own 
people, which might help an English 
statesman to understand the Irish better 
than many political treatises. Leaving 
politics alone, we cannot refrain from 
quoting this delightful passage :— 

“I do hate sums. There is no greater 
mistake than to call arithmetic an exact 
science. There are Permutations and Aber- 
rations discernible to minds entirely noble 
like mine ; subtle variations which ordinary 
accountants fail to discover; hidden laws 
of Number which it requires a mind like 
mine to perceive. For instance, if you add 
a sum from the bottom up, and then again 
from the top down, the result is always 
different.” 


The correspondence between Mrs. La 
Touche and “ St. Chrysostom ’’—-the name 
given to Ruskin, to whom she was intro- 
duced by Louisa, Lady Waterford, in 
1858—began by her writing to the 
Professor for his advice upon the education 
of her children. Miss Young says all that 
need be said of the consequent devotion 
of the master for the pupil, the beautiful 
and clever Rose La Touche. Ruskin’s 
lovely drawing of the girl is here beauti- 
fully reproduced. The letter to Ruskin 
in which Mrs. La Touche describes the 
west coast of co. Clare is real literature— 
fine appreciation, born of knowledge, 
and beautifully expressed in the Ruskinian 
manner, and with much of the Ruskinian 
magic of words. In such letters the author 
proves herself poet as well as naturalist, 
capable of seeing the beauty of common 
things, the mystery of the dawn and the 
wonder of the natural world. 

Miss Young has performed her part as 
editor conscientiously and with good 
taste. We do not, indeed, greatly care for 
the title she has chosen for her book, 
though we should be the last to grudge 
the epithet ‘noble’ to the woman who, 
widowed at eighty, and bereft of her 
home of sixty-two years, could write :— 

““My experiences of the last twelve 
months have developed my fortitude and 
conquered my ‘ nerves ’ and other weaknesses 
to a great extent. The river and the elm 
trees caught me by their steady sameness, 
as the stars do, when I see them from my 
bed. They say nothing, from themselves, 
but they transmit endless and consoling 
messages from the Unseen.....I am supposed 
to have come down in the world. In reality 





I have gone up to a truer and simpler life, 
and better aims, and a clearer vision, in the 
Light that comes with Eventide.” 


That is indeed a noble message of sorrow 
borne with courage, and of years which 
brought no withering, no blunting sel- 
fishness, to a spirit well worthy of being 
enshrined in this volume. 





The Life of Lazarillo de Tormes. Trans- 
lated by Sir Clements Markham. 
(A. & C. Black.) 


“Tur name of Diego Hurtado de Men- 
doza,” says a note by the publishers 
accompanying specimen pages of this 
book, 

“is known to most people, whether they 
have studied Spanish literature or not. 
His brilliant story, ‘ Lazarillo de Tormes,’ 
which takes rank with ‘Don Quixote’ as 
one of the world’s classics, is now for the 
first time adequately presented to the 
English public.” 

That “‘ the first picaroon novel,” as Mr. 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly terms it, needed ade- 
quate presentation to the English-reading 
public, is unquestionably true; but how 
far that need has been met by the latest 
translator in the person of Sir Clements 
Markham is open to question. That 
“most people” are acquainted with the 
name of Diego Hurtado de Mendoza 
we take leave to doubt; and whether 
he wrote ‘Lazarillo de Tormes’ is a 
matter on which there is great difference 
of opinion. Sir Clements Markham has 
not scrupled on the title-page to ascribe 
the authorship to Don Diego ; and in his 
introductory matter he takes it for 
granted, dismissing in a foot-note, some- 
what contemptuously, the opposite view, 
with the words “‘ Doubt has been thrown 
on the authorship, but without sufficient 
reason.” Apparently Sir Clements has 
not read the essay by that eminent 
scholar M. Alfred Morel-Fatio in the first 
series of his ‘ Etudes sur |’Espagne,’ in 
which he seeks to refute the claim (first 
brought forward in 1607 by a Belgian biblio- 
grapher) of Diego Hurtado de Mendoza to 
be the writer of ‘ Lazarillo de Tormes.’ Of 
this essay Mr. Fitzmaurice - Kelly says, in 
his ‘ History of Spanish Literature,’ that 
it is “‘ exceedingly ingenious, but, like 
all negative criticism, it is somewhat un- 
convincing ”—an opinion with which we 
entirely agree. However, one cannot help 
wondering how this inimitable satire 
disguised as an autobiography could 
have been written by Don Diego when 
he was a student at Salamanca—how he, 
a mere youth, who had been brought up 
in luxury, could, without personal ex- 
perience, have drawn such an accurate 
picture of “low life” in Spain. Why, 
also, was the book not published until 
1554, when Don Diego, at the age of 
fifty, returned from his long sojourn m 
Italy ? The question of the authorship 
of a book that, as Mr. Fitzmaurice - Kelly 
says, ‘condenses into nine chapters the 
cynicism, the wit, and the resource of 
an observer of genius,” may remain & 





mystery, or may suddenly be resolved 
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by the discovery of some hitherto un- 
known record. 

To his translation Sir Clements Mark- 
ham has prefixed an account of the 
family of Mendoza; a sketch of the life 
of Don Diego; a notice of the book, a 
few of the numerous editions, and some 
of the English translations; and a note 
on the author’s conception of the character 
of Lazaro. In the last Sir Clements 
attempts, not very convincingly, to show 
that Don Diego made his hero “a boy of 
his own age.” To do this he makes 
assumptions which may be justified, but 
for which he has no proof, and he con- 
tradicts himself in regard to the age of 
Lazarillo in 1510 (compare the foot-notes 
on p. xxxi and p. 5). The bibliographical 
note is both incomplete and inexact. 
For instance, the reader is led to suppose 
that this bold and scathing satire did 
not fall under the ban of the Romish 
Church until 1573, the fact being that 
it was totally prohibited as early as 1559, 
the former date being that when an 
expurgated edition was published at 
Madrid. This embargo on the book 
remained in force in Spain until last 
century, but, as M. Morel-Fatio points 
out, was rendered nugatory by the ease 
with which the uncastrated editions 
printed at Antwerp could be smuggled 
into the Peninsula. Sir Clements men- 
tions the first edition, printed at Burgos 
in 1554, of which a copy (not unique, 
apparently, since a second is referred to 
by M. Morel-Fatio) is in the library of 
the Duke of Devonshire; an _ exact 
transcript of its text was printed by Mr. 
Butler Clarke at Oxford in 1897. Sir 
Clements also speaks of an Antwerp 
edition of 1555 in the Grenville Library. 
This is an error: what the Grenville 
Library actually contains is the reprint 
of the genuine work published by Martin 
Nuyts at Antwerp in 1554, and the first 
edition of the so-called “second part,” 
by an unknown writer, issued by the 
same publisher in 1555. Of the self- 
styled “‘ second impression,” “‘ reprinted, 
corrected, and enlarged ”’ (as the title-page 
says), issued at Alcala in 1554, a copy 
of which is in the British Museum Library, 
Sir Clements says nothing. Nor does 
he mention the admirable “ restitution 
of the editio princeps,” published at 
Barcelona and Madrid in 1900 by the 
Catalonian scholar Sefior R. Fouché- 
Delbose, who, being of opinion that all 
the three editions of 1554 are founded on 
an unknown earlier source, has, with 
excellent judgment, and at the cost of 
much labour, compiled from those three 
versions a text as near to complete accu- 
racy as possible, altering nothing, but 
giving in foot-notes every various reading 
of each edition, and some suggested 
emendations where all three appear to be 
inerror. In an appendix are printed some 
half-dozen additions, two of them rather 
lengthy, which are found in the Alcala 
edition, and which M. Morel-Fatio rightly 
pronounces spurious. A commentary on 
the work, promised by Sefior Fouché- 
Delbosc, appears not to have seen the 
light yet. This “restored text” was 








reprinted in Gothic characters at Barcelona 
in 1906, with a preface by Sefior Eudaldo 
Canibell, who has, however (unwisely, 
we think), incorporated the additions 
of the Alcal& version, and reprinted the 
“second part” by Juan de Luna. The 
two “second parts” are justly cha- 
racterized by Sir Clements as “ miserable 
rubbish”; but, as M. Morel-Fatio has 
pointed out, while we cannot thank 
Juan de Luna for the spurious continua- 
tion that he published in Paris in 1620, 
we are indebted to him in some measure 
for his revision of the genuine work, in 
that we learn therefrom what Spanish 
words and expressions had at that date 
become obsolete, and his corrections are 
often judicious. ‘“‘ In short,” as M. Morel- 
Fatio says, “‘ this ‘ Lazarille’’ rejuvenated 
serves in some sort as a commentary to 
the old one, and often makes it easier 
to understand.” 

Of the first English translation, that 
by David Rowland (not Rowlands) of 
Anglesea, first published in 1586, Sir 
Clements gives a short description, quoting 
the title incorrectly, and _ laconically 
remarks, “ This is the best translation.” 
What “best” here means we do not 
know: Rowland’s version is delightfully 
quaint, but it is also decidedly free, as a 
comparison with the original proves. 
Rowland asserts on his title-page that 
his translation was “drawn out of 
Spanish.” We wonder if this assertion 
is true, and, if so, what was the edition 
that he used. The reason why we express 
doubt on this subject is that to the end 
of his translation of the genuine work 
Rowland has tacked on a short chapter 
in which Lazaro describes his friendship 
with certain German boon companions 
at Toledo, and records the fact of his 
wife’s giving birth to a daughter, of whose 
paternity he seemed to have doubts. 
Now, as M. Morel-Fatio has pointed out, 
this addition is taken from the beginning 
of the “second part” of 1555, and is 
only found in the position referred to in 
those editions printed outside Spain 
that contain merely the first part, the 
earliest being the French translation 
published in Paris in 1561. We cannot 
find that there was any Spanish edition 
with* this peculiar feature from which 
Rowland could have derived his render- 
ing. This, however, by the way. Of 
later English translations we need only 
say that they are all more or less unsatis- 
factory, abounding in omissions and 
interpolations as well as erroneous or 
paraphrastic renderings. 

We turn now to Sir Clements Markham’s 
translation. Even in the Prologue we 
find a misinterpretation of the original. 
Addressing his unnamed patron, Lazaro 
says :— 

* And since your honour writes [desiring] 
that the story be written at full length, 
it seemed to me [advisable] not to take it 
> in the middle, but from the beginning,” 

c. 


For this Sir Clements has :— 


“Well, your Honour! This author writes 
what he writes, and relates his story very 
fully.” 











Then in a new paragraph :— 
**Tt seemed to him that he should not 


begin in the middle, but quite at the 
beginning,” &c. 


Again, in the account of his birth in the 
mill over the river Tormes, whence he 
derived his surname, Lazaro is made to 
say: “My mother being one night 
taken with me in the mill, she gave 
birth to me there,”’ which is a mistransla- 
tion, also odd English. Sir Clements is 
guilty, further, of omissions and mutila- 
tions, without apparent reason. After 
telling us of his mother’s presenting him 
with “a very pretty little blacky” as a 
brother, Lazaro says :— 


“And I remember that when my black 
stepfather was playing with the laddie, 
when the child saw that my mother and I 
were white, and he not, it ran away from 
him in fear to my mother, and pointing 
with its finger said: ‘ Mother, bogey-man !’ 
He replied, laughing: ‘ Whoreson !’ ” 

The Spanish word for “‘ bogey” is coco, from 
which the popular cocoa-nut is supposed 
to derive its name, owing to the monkey- 
face on the shell. Sir Clements omits 
“black” before “stepfather,” renders 
coco by “he is ugly,” and suppresses 
the epithet employed by Zayde, which, 
though often used jocularly, was here 
doubtless intended as an insult to Antona. 

There are even worse examples in the 
story of the blind man (one of the best 
in the book). The rendering “ illnesses 
of mothers” for males de madre might 
have been passably correct in an English 
work of the early eighteenth century, 
but conveys a wrong impression in a 
modern book. At the bottom of the 
same page (16), Lazaro, speaking of his 
blind master’s stinginess, and his con- 
sequent sufferings from want of food, 
is made to say : ‘‘ With all his knowledge 
and experience, I managed so well that, 
oftener than not, I got the best of it.” 
Here the word translated “‘ I managed ” 
is in the original contaminaua, an evident 
error, as Sefior Fouché-Delbosc notes, 
for contraminaua; and there is a le 
prefixed, which the translator has ignored. 
Thus the literal meaning is “I counter- 
mined him in such sort.” The employ- 
ment of this military term by the writer 
might be considered an argument (a 
poor one, certainly) in favour of the 
authorship of Don Diego. Describing 
the manner in which he sought to be 
revenged on his blind master for his cruel 
treatment of him, Lazaro says :— 

** And hereupon I always took him by 
the worst roads, and designedly, to cause 
him harm and hurt, if there were stones, 
by them; if mud, by the deepest, because, 
although I did not get through it any the 
more dryshod, I should have been delighted 
to put out one of my eyes in order to put 
out the two that he had not got. On this 
he always struck me with the upper end of 
his stick on the back of the head, which I 
always bore full of bruises and hairless at 
his hands.” 


This Sir Clements abbreviates into— 


“* So I led him by the worst ways, seeking 
to do him harm, taking him over stony 
places and into mud. He always beat me 
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on the back of my head, so that it was 
covered with bruises.”’ 

The expression “To put out one eye,” 
&c., is the Spanish equivalent of “To 
cut off one’s nose to spite one’s face.” 

The amusing incident of the purloined 
sausage loses much of its picturesque- 
ness and pungency at the hands of Sir 
Clements, who describes wrongly the 
colewort and its position; turns the 
spit on which it was roasted into a “ pan” 
(although Rowland’s version has a 
marginal note on the &se of spits in Spain 
at that period); omits Lazaro’s punning 
lament beginning ‘“ Lazerado de mi” 
(‘‘ Wretched I!”); spoils the part de- 
scribing the insertion of the blind man’s 
long nose into Lazaro’s mouth, and the 
dire result; and makes the blind man 
lose his little remaining hair and have 
his face and throat scratched at the boy’s 
hands, instead of the other way about. 
Sir Clements makes Lazarillo say: “ Re- 
membering my troubles there came a 
weakness upon me. But my stomach 
recovered.” The original, however, has 
nothing about Lazarillo’s stomach re- 
covering ; and the “ weakness’ referred 
to was the thought of his cowardice in not 
biting off the long nose when it was 
between his teeth, and thus giving tit 
for tat. Why Sir Clements omits this 
passage we cannot imagine. At the 
end of the story, when Lazaro gets the 
blind man to jump across a non-existent 
stream and strike his head against a 
stone pillar, he taunts him by crying: 
** What! you smelt the sausage and not 
the post? Smell! smell!” For these 
last words Sir Clements unreasonably 
substitutes ‘Oh! Oh!” 

The story of the miserly cleric contains 
similar examples of garbled passages ; 
and in that of the poverty-stricken 
esquire are several. In the famous in- 
cident of the neat’s foot Lazaro tells his 
supposititious patron that as the hungry 
squire gnawed 
“each little bone better than a greyhound 
of his would have done, ‘ It has cheese-and- 
garlic-sauce [almodrote], this excellent food,’ 
said he. ‘With a better sauce dost thou 
eat it,’ replied I, softly. ‘ Pardie, how I have 
relished it as if I had not eaten a mouthful 
to-day.’ ‘As that is [true], so may the 
good years come to me,’ said I to myself.” 
Sir Clements renders the above thus :— 

“*This wonderful food is like a hotch- 

otch,’ he said: ‘ You eat with the best 

ind of sauce,’ I replied. ‘ Before God,’ 
said he, ‘if I had known I would not have 
eaten a mouthful all day.” ‘Thus the good 
years avenge me,’ I said to myself.” 
The translation of vengan by “ avenge ” 
is a “ howler ” worthy of a schoolboy. 

On the very next page we read :— 

“The avaricious blind man and the ill- 
conditioned clergyman, may God reward 
them both! nearly killed me with hunger, 
the one with a kiss on the hand, the other 
with a deceitful tongue.” 

What Lazarillo actually said to himself 
was :— 

“ The avaricious blind man and the close- 
fisted niggardly cleric, who, although God 
had given it [%.e., food] to both, to the one 
by means of a ‘ Kiss-your-hand,’ to the other 





by means of a glib tongue, killed me with 
hunger,” &c. 

The unusual expression de mano besada 
seems to be a sort of parody of de mano 
armada, “by force of arms,” which to 
the author, if he were a soldier, would 
naturally be familiar. 

A couple of pages further on we are 
told that Lazarillo used to see the poor 
esquire coming up the street 
“thinner than a greyhound of good breed, 
and with regard to what touched the non- 
sense he called honour, he brought a straw, 
of which we had not enough in the house. 
Coming to the door, he would grind his teeth 
with nothing between them,” &c. 

This about the straw is absolutely unin- 
telligible. What the original says is that 
the esquire was 

“longer than a greyhound of good breed, 
and because it touched that sorry thing 
of his that they call honour, he took a 
straw, from those of which there were not 
even enough in the house, and went out to 
the doorway, picking his teeth that had 
nothing between them.” 

On the same page we are told how the 
poor esquire, having somehow become 
possessed of a real, gave it to Lazaro, and 
said to him: ‘Go to the market for 
bread, meat, and wine, for we will break 
the Devil’s eye.” Now we submit that 
the English reader unacquainted with 
Spanish might easily misunderstand the 
meaning of the last four words. In the 
first place, we do not in English speak of 
“breaking,” but of “putting out” an 
eye; and in the second place, the Spanish 
phrase *‘ quebrar el djo al diablo ” means 
‘““to make merry” (the nearest English 
equivalent to the Spanish being, perhaps, 
“to drive dull Care away’’). The ex- 
amples given, are, we think, sufficient 
to prove that Sir Clements Markham has 
missed a rare chance. 

But though this translation leaves so 
much to be desired, the introductory 
matter of which we have spoken is useful, 
and the foot-notes that Sir Clements has 
appended to the text here and there are 
helpful in elucidating historical and other 
references. The same may be said of the 
indexes, and the sketch-map of the route 
taken by Lazarillo from Salamanca to 
Toledo. 

The book is nicely got-up, and 
we have noticed only one misprint— 
on p. 95, where “timbrels”’ is printed 
“‘tumbrels.” There are about a dozen 
illustrations, by Mr. Stephen Baghot de 
la Bere, in keeping with the character of 
the book. But why is the priest at p. 9 
given a veritable gamp? And the notice 
on the inn at p. 93, “ Vinos da pasto,” 
is enough to make a Spaniard shudder. 








John Keats: a Literary Biography. By 
Albert Elmer Hancock. (Constable & 
Co.) 

Mr. Hancock wishes to be described as 

a romantic critic—that, at least, is what 

may be inferred from his Preface. It is 

a position which a few only can occupy 

with advantage to letters. The license 

claimed by such practitioners has led to 
some egregious follies, while it has given 





us discoveries beyond the reach of the 
pedant and the one-sided specialist. The 
essential quality of romantic criticism 
is intuition—a mysterious gift for dis- 
covering beauty and a magic touch for its 
elucidation. Men of genius, such as Mr. 
Swinburne, or Keats, who wrote 

Spenserian vowels that elope with ease, 

And float along like birds o’er summer seas, 
become romantic, in this sense, so soon 
as they begin to write or speak about 
poetry; that which made them great 
poets makes them critics at once fanciful 
and profound. Neither the intuition nor 
the imagination of genius has been be- 
stowed on Mr. Hancock ; therefore, when 
he wrote, 

“In this book I have endeavoured ‘to 
conceive of Keats as the protagonist of 
a domestic drama, coming upon a stage of 
shifting scenes, as in the old chronicle- 
histories,—coming, playing his part, and 
passing tragically under the blight,” 
he should have paused to consider whether 
his talents were suited to writing romantic 
criticism, or, to be more exact, critical 
and romantic biography. 

In so far as his book is biographical 
it may be dismissed in a few words. The 
writer who would interest us in the retold 
tale of Keats must do so by the peculiar 
distinction of his own mind and the charm 
of his prose. 

There is nothing uncommon that we 
can discover about Mr. MHancock’s 
mind, and he writes in short, choppy, 
ill-connected sentences—a style without 
grace or vigour. Unless it be a dash or 
two of gossip, he has added little to Mr. 
Colvin’s delicate sketch, and in his attempt 
“to attain the dramatic vitality of fic- 
tion ” he is generally unimpressive :— 

“In a storm of anger he leaves Hunt’s 
house. Keats is no longer himself. The 
riotous imagination, now wholly beyond 
control, is straining to loosen his moorings 
to a human world and to drag him, perforce, 
toward the boundaries of Mater Tenebrarum.” 

Mr. Hancock’s criticism is of two kinds. 
The quiet, unromantic student of Keats 
pronounces just and conventional judg- 
ments; from the ordinary premises he 
draws the ordinary conclusions, and, in 
spite of an unfortunate style, presents 
them with a good deal of sense and point. 
To distinguish “receptivity to all good 
things,” “ the rejection of the abnormal,” 
“‘ the love of fine excess,” and “ a distaste 
for logic,” as significant traits in the 
character of Keats; to admire his in- 
vention and the felicity of his style, and 
to deplore his occasional over-emphasis 
and perversity, is unimpeachable criti- 
cism, but trite. ‘‘ The lustre of imagina- 
tion shed over reality the glamour of 
beauty” is an unattractive sentence, 
but a just observation; and when Mr. 
Hancock prefers to think of Keats as 
“a belated poet of the Renaissance ” 
rather than a Greek, he is more than just 
—he is judicious. For years it was @ 
commonplace of ill-informed criticism to 
describe the art of Keats as “ Greek,” 
presumably because he sometimes made 
use of classical mythology to express & 
joyous paganism as lovely almost as the 
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Hellenism of which it was reminiscent ; 
in the same way critics still speak of the 
stately and classical Chénier as “ the first 
of the romantics,” for no better reason than 
that he permitted himself a rare enjambe- 
ment. Great art less Greek than the art 
of Keats is to be found only among the 
frankly Gothic writers; the poetry of 
Keats excels in qualities which the Greeks 
did not cultivate, while a diligent study 
of the Athenian dramatists could, perhaps, 
alone have cured him of his characteristic 
faults. 

Mr. Hancock is to be congratulated, 
then, on his discrimination, on having 
distinguished between good authorities 
and bad. Unfortunately, the sound 
though uninspired conservative, surely 
the natural Mr. Hancock, is dominated 
by the romantic innovator. Evidently, 
critics in the New World are expected to be 
original, and so conscious is Mr. Hancock 
of this demand that sometimes he delivers 
himself of the plainest truths as though 
they had just been revealed to him by the 
*‘ oneirocritical masters,’ at other times 
likens Keats to King Lear. Mr. Hancock, 
discoverer and iconoclast, is not very 
interesting, though his strenuous love of 
liberty and fine contempt for aristocracies 
and academies give the book a much- 
needed note of humour. It is he who tells 
us that “the genius of Keats was first 
awakened by the moon ” :— 

“The moon moved his childish heart 
potently. It was the consoling mother 
for his tears. It was the mystic presence 
that shared his joys, the comrade of his 
solitude, the substitute for mountains, 
books, friends, feminine charms.” 

The moon inspired Keats to write 
‘Endymion,’ which turns out to be neither 
more nor less than “the philosophy of 
soul-making,” a puzzle to which the key 
is ‘‘the meaning of the word ‘spiritualize.’”’ 
Passing on to ‘The Eve of St. Agnes’ 
the critic first surprises us by showing 
that Porphyro is an Italian Guelph and 
his lady’s family German and Ghibelline, 
that their castle lies among the foothills 
of the Alps, and that old Angela is a 
prisoner from the south; then astounds 
us by contradicting Rossetti, and declaring 
that Keats had a great gift for narrative— 
an assertion which he makes good by 
retelling the story of the poem in his own 
words, which, one must suppose, are 
designed to bring out the subtlety and 
strength of the tale more persuasively 
than those of the poet. 

Of ‘ Hyperion ’ he says :— 

“ There is in ‘ Hyperion’ a rousing mascu- 
linity. It vibrates with mass power in 
action. Keats’ principle of beauty in repose 
has been liberated into the beauty of dy- 
namic energies.” 

This instructive criticism makes further 
comment on his style unnecessary. 

This is a book neither for students of 
Keats nor for the fastidious in literature ; 
but those who care to fill in with a dab 
of colour, be it never so crude, the outline 
traced by Mr. Colvin, may read it with 
pleasure, especially as such readers are 
apt “to skip the theorizing.” The illus- 
trations add nothing to the book. 





CLASSICAL BOOKS & TRANSLATIONS. 


Virgil. Translated by John Jackson. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.)—The Oxford 
series of classical translations was no doubt 
bound to comprise a Virgil, and Mr. John 
Jackson has essayed the task of making 
a version to satisfy modern demands. We 
have tested his work carefully, and do not 
hesitate to pronounce it on the whole satis- 
factory. It is essentially a close translation, 
often showing delicacy of touch. There .is 
in the diction enough of archaism, though 
far less than Prof. Mackail allowed himself. 
Every now and again we note little felicities 
of wording or commutation of parts of speech 
which show that the translator has worked 
con amore. He tends, however, occasionally 
to force a little too much out of the words 
which Virgil— no doubt deliberately — 
allowed himself to use: this is a fault, 
though perhaps on the better side. Mr. 
Jackson expresses his obligation to distin- 
guished Oxford scholars who “read the 
proofs and made many valuable suggestions 
and corrections”; but neither the Vice- 
Chancellor, Mr. Clark of Queen’s, nor Mr. 
Godley of Magdalen seems to have detected 
the fact that in eight lines at the beginning 
of Georgics iii. two words are left untrans- 
lated—de marmore (1. 13), which should be 
taken with ponam, ‘‘T will build of marble,” 
and cursibus (l. 20), ‘‘ (strive) in races (and 
with raw gauntlet).” We have found 
other omissions in Georgics iii., and this 
seems to show the probability that there 
are many in the volume: e.g., l. 125, dimere, 
and three whole lines 135-7. Is this due 
to sheer prudery ? Yet the Oxford Latin 
text does not omit them, and the translator 
does not omit 1. 251. In the opening 
passage “published abroad” is too mild 
for vulgata (l. 4), which the context 
shows to mean “staled by usage, trite.” 
In 1. 23 iuvat is not satisfactorily rendered 
“IT long (to escort)”: the idea is different 
—‘ Even now I feel the thrill of escorting.” 
Virgil, warming to his subject, grows pro- 
leptic, and imagines himself already offi- 
ciating at this triumph to be. Enim (1. 70) 
cannot be translated “so,” in spite of 
Pierius: Mr. Page’s explanation of the 
passage is more satisfactory. In 1 75 
continuo should be taken closely with in 
arvis, aS in many such cases in Virgil. In 
1. 85 premens can hardly be rendered “ snort- 
ing”: rather “he _ restrains and rolls 
beneath his nostrils the gathered fire.” 
Without going into the discussion of the 
meaning of the much-disputed word vescus, 
we think Mr. Jackson is justified in translating 
vescum papaver (G.;-v. 131) as “ fine-grained 
poppies.” It seems evident that the word 
denotes daintiness somewhere in the thing 
it describes: possibly it is the flower, or 
even the stalk, as understood by a French 
translator, M. L. Larombiére, who turns 
“Jes pavots au pied gréle.” At any rate, 
Conington is not happy in his suggestion 
that the word refers to the “smallness of 
poppy seeds”?! Inl. 146 “ the wine-bibber”’ 
is not happy for potantibus. Usage has given 
to ‘‘wine-bibber” a flavour of moral 
obliquity : nothing of the sort is intended 
here, but something like “to his cronies 
over their wine.” In ‘ Ain.,’ i. 198, neque 
enim ignari sumus ante malorum is not 
well represented by “for ’tis long since we 
made acquaintance with grief,” but rather 
by “in days gone by we have felt the pinch 
of irouble.” 7 

Such things as these may seem compara- 
tively trivial, but nowadays, when transla- 
tions are many, one is differentiated from 
another mainly by small points. 

We have no doubt that the large majority 
of those who will use Mr. Jackson's 





translation will find themselves repaid by a 
study of his version, in spite of its omissions. 

Select Epigrams of Martial : Spectaculorum 
Liber and Books I.-VI. Edited by_R. T. 
Bridge and E. D. C. Lake. (Same pub- 
lishers.)}—Since the publication of Prof. 
Lindsay’s Oxford text of Martial some five 
years ago the amount of attention paid to 
the Roman epigrammatist has been steadily 
increasing. The abridged edition of this for 
schools was a happy thought, and last year 
we noticed favourably a metrical rendering 
of some of the epigrams by Mr. A. E. Street. 
Sixth-form boys are often attracted by 
Martial, and read him not under supervision 
in class, but “off their own bats.” Such 
volumes as Mr. Street’s and the edition before 
us are valuable because they help to keep 
youthful enthusiasm within proper limits, 
and to reveal the poet as the “kind, wise, 
and self-respecting gentleman” rather than 
as the “unseemly jester.” The time that 
can be devoted at school to Martial is pro- 
bably not much more than an hour a week 
for one term, and he will probably be read 
rapidly. This being so, the edition now put 
out by Messrs. Bridge and Lake, of Charter- 
house School, is admirably adapted to school 
needs. They have been at pains “to make 
clear the thought and point of each epigram,”’ 
and to keep their notes concise. The Intro- 
duction gives in a connected form all that 
need be known of certain features of Roman 
life constantly referred to in the text. For 
the convenience of those who are already 
in possession of Lindsay’s ‘ Epigrammata 
Selecta,’ the Introduction and notes may be 
had separately. The editors have produced 
a scholarly and well-planned book which 
sixth-form boys will not be slow to appreciate. 


4ischylus in English Verse. Part III. 
By Arthur 8. Way. (Macmillan & Co.)— 
Part IIT. of Mr. Way’s English verse transla- 
tion of Aischylus includes the ‘ Agamemnon,’ 
‘ Choéphoree,’ and ‘ Eumenides.’ His readers 
by now well know what to expect of Mr. 
Way— dramatic life, scholarship, and 
metrical accomplishment. All these 
qualities are well exemplified in the volume 
before us. The present reviewer has 
thoroughly tested much of Mr. Way’s work 
by reading whole plays in class, and thinks 
the translator’s success is confined largely to 
the iambic portions of his work. On the other 
hand, the more elaborate metres of the 
choruses—perhaps almost inevitably sc—fail 
to satisfy. An instance before us is the chorus 
of the ‘Agamemnon’ beginning at line 40. 
The metre refuses to flow: now awkward 
medial pauses check the rhythm, and now 
the reader loses his stride and has to return 
to the beginning of the line to get a fresh 
start. Mr. Way sometimes attempts too 
much, and we not seldom get unpleasing 
specimens like this (‘ Agamemnon,’ 222 sq.) : 

Oh hideous wellspring of woes, the uncari' 

Frenzy that ov on honour, the burning 

Passion that steels hearts! Thus the severance 

Of the fetter that trammelled the fleet, the deliverance 

Of a wanton was he by his child’s blood earning! 

One may read this twice or thrice and not 
feel sure of the sense; pleasure in rhyme or 
rhythm there can be little. In this and 
many @ chorus a good prose version to us at 
least gives far more pleasure. We feel that all 
Mr. Way’s ingenuity’ of compound words, 
such as “ down-streaming,” “ pity-gleaming,” 
‘* squadron-leader,”’ “‘ tempest-speeder,”’ and 
so on, does not avail to produce easily read, 
easily intelligible verse. Much of the chorus 
work appears to us an unsuccessful tour de 
force. Is it worth the pains? We note 
that here and there he does adopt more 
manageable metres, but there is a distinct 
relief when one reaches the iambic 

again. So Clytemnestra’s account of the 
beacon’s journey from Ida to Argos is 
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rendered in firm, vigorous verse. We may 
quote a favourable specimen of Mr. Way’s 
technique from the ‘ Agamemnon,’ 600 sq. :-— 

Haste wiil I now, with honour to receive 

My lord revered at his home-coming. What 

Can dawn with sweeter light to wife than this 

The day she flings wide doors to her lord brought safe 

By from war? Thou tell mine husband this, 
To come with all , come, the land’s desire— 
To come and find a leal wife in his halls, 

Even as he left her, as a watch-dog staunch 

To rn his home, a foe unto his foes, 

And in all else the same, who of his seals 

Have broken not one all this weary while. 

Pleasure with man beside, or rumoured shame 

No more I know than— how to dye a sword. 

Here the translator makes the most of the 
Greek and the dramatic situation. We 
are glad to find that Mr. Way — Clytem- 
nestra an effective exit, by following the 
suggestion of the Medicean MS., and assign- 
ing the next two lines to the Herald, whereas 
Mr. Sidgwick’s Oxford text follows Hermann 
in ee to Clytemnestra a frigid remark 
with which to strut off the stage. 

The Frogs of Aristophanes. Translated by 
Gilbert Murray. (Allen & Sons.)—To read 
Prof. Gilbert Murray’s spirited verse trans- 
lation of ‘The Frogs’ of Aristophanes is a 
real pleasure. The amount of imaginative 
help such a version gives the student of 
Greek is great, and the Greekless public is 
put in a position to realize the humour of 
Aristophanes. The croaking chorus goes with 
a remarkable lilt, because Mr. Murray has— 
to use some words of his translation—‘“‘ the 
that gives him heart to risk Bold things.” 

e boldly adopts the Limerick metre, and 
we are led by facile, yet accomplished work- 
manship sometimes to doubt whether we 
are ing Gilbert or Gilbert Murray. We 
quote the opening of the chorus: 


Frogs. O brood of the mere and the spring, 
Gather together and sing 
From the depths of your throat 
By the side of the boat, 
Co-Ax, as we move in a ring ; 


As in Limnz we sang the divine 
Nyseian Giver of Wine, 
hen the people in lots 
With their sanctified Pots 
Came reeling around my shrine, 
Co-&x, co-Ax, co-aix, 
Brekekekex co-ax. 
Dionysus. Don’t sing any more: 
I in to be sore! 
Frogs. Brekekekex co-ax. 
“AX, CO-AX, CO-Ax, 
Brekekekex co-ax ! 
Dionysus. Is it nothing to you 
If I’m black and I'm blue? 

Frogs. Brekekekex co-ax! 

It is in the really difficult parts of the 
work, of course, that the translator shows 
his 2. e.g., in the choric song which 
parodies the metre and style of hylus 
(p. 62), or the take-off of the choric song 
of Euripides, which is cleverly rendered 
(p. 93). By his rendering of Aristophanes’s 
‘Frogs’ no less than of Euripides Mr. 
Murray undoubtedly qualifies for 

Free entertainment at the Central Hearth, 

And also a special throne in Pluto's row. 
Some — pages of commentary are 
given at the end, in which some attempt is 
made to strike a just balance between the 
merits of Aischylus and those of Euripides. 


Sources for Greek History, collected and 
arranged by G. F. Hill (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press), is not a new book, nor indeed a new 
edition, but merely a new issue, with an 
appendix containing corrections and some 
fresh material, which naturally—but un- 
fortunately—is not indexed. In its ten 
years of existence this book has proved its 
worth so indisputably that we are glad to 
see it again in any form ; but for the student 
there are obvious inconveniences in the 
present issue which nothing but a fresh 
edition will remove. It should not be long 
delayed ; and, if Mr. Hill has in preparation 
a similar treatment of the sources for the 
fourth century, teachers and students of 
Greek history will be well pleased. 





Fair Copies. By A. H. Cruickshank. 
(Oxford, B. H. Blackwell.)—Mr. Cruick- 
shank, one of the masters of Winchester 
College, has collected in a neat little volume 
thirty-three Latin versions of various lengths 
in elegiacs and hexameters. They may be 
safely recommended to students of Latin 
versification as good work, always careful 
and scholarly, and sometimes very clever. 
The originals range from Spenser and Milton 
to R. 7 Stevenson and Mr. Belloc. Mr. 
Cruickshank is equally at home in either 
mode. In his version of Warton’s ‘Ode 
on a Hampshire Village’ we are glad to note 
a delicate feeling for descriptive rhythms :— 


Quis denique culmen 
Despiciet tuguri admirans, ulmisque latentes 
Villas, et silice e dura que tecta columbe 
ee, dum procul accipiter secat irritus auras ? 
uis lustrat spissas umbrosa cacumina pinus 
nde cadunt umbre deserta per atria dudum ? 


Here we have the right Virgilian touch, 
especially in the line 
Stipant, dum procul accipiter secat irritus auras, 
where the spondaic doves give way to the 
dactylic kite. The first line of the same 
piece is also successful :— 
Luge secessus luge dilecte : relinquit 
Te sapiens. 
Among many charming sets of elegiacs not 
the least pleasing is the version of F. A. 
Fahy’s “Oh, ’tis little Mary Cassidy ’s the 
cause of all my misery.”” We quote six 
lines out of the heart of it :— 
Tecum habitare casam satius sit, parva Nera, 
Quam sine te Crcesi condicione frui. 
Hanc primum video Damone regente choreas ; 
Ad lacrimas moveor : carmina prisca canit. 


Nocte dieque animum non cara relinquit imago, 
Mane vigil noctu me vigilasse queror. 


Selections from Erasmus. By P. S. Allen. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.)—The learned 
and laborious editor of Erasmus’s ‘ Epis- 
tulz ’ has prepared for school use some selec- 
tions from this author, principally from his 
letters, chosen with the special view of illus- 
trating English life. Following on Mr. 
G. M. Edwards’s two selections from the 
* Colloquies,’ this book is a further sign that 
a rigid adherence to classical writers, 
which was unknown in the earliest periods 
of modern education, is no longer held to be 
imperative in the teaching of Latin. 

Mr. Allen has given an interesting selec- 
tion, with notes that are concise and to the 
point. The Renaissance spelling has been 
modified, but some monstrosities remain. 
In a few cases we have marked in the notes 
what appear to be positive, errors’ or over- 
sights. 

In ‘ Ep.’ vi. 1. 11, cuius has been treated 
as referring to Horatius. The context shows 
that its antecedent is vulgus. 

‘Ep.’ xix. 122, “Iupiter nescio quis aut 
malus genius, non dimidium mentis, ut ait 
Hesiodus, sed totam mentem ademit.” 
Hor., ‘ Od.,’ i. 3, 8, and Callimachus, ‘ Ep.’ 
43, are not parallel to this ; it is vods, not Yvy7) 
of which Erasmus speaks. ‘Ep.’ xx. 34, 
“ni me Christianus pudor, ceu Pallas 
quepiam MHomerica, iam capulo manum 
admoventem capillos vellicans revocaret.” 
Mr. Allen refers to ‘Iliad,’ xv. 125 seg. 
The reference is surely to ‘IL,’ i. 194 seq. 
‘Ep.’ xxiv. 316, codicibus is explained 
as manuscripts or printed copies of the 
* Epistles.’ fs it not rather paper-books 
for note-taking ? 

‘Ep.’ xxvi. 30, “vereor ne ipse Fulvii 
Rutubeque similior sim quam Apellis.” 
Mr. Allen’s note on ‘ Fulvii Rutubeque ” 
is “‘ the names of gladiators (cf. Hor., ‘ Sat.,’ 
ii. 7, 96); who are here taken as types of 
the unskilled.” Did not Erasmus misunder- 
stand the passage in Horace, and take Fulvius 
and Rutuba to be indifferent painters ? 

In the note on xxvii. 10, Erasmus is 
said to have been frequently claimed by the 
Germans of his own day as one of themselves. 





He has also, it might be added, been claimed 
by Germans of our day. Erasmus fills 
twenty pages in the ‘ Allgemeine Deutsche 
Biographie,’ where the writer of his life 
remarks that Germany may count him among 
her most distinguished sons. 

While pointing out many of Erasmus’s 
allusions to passages in classical writers, 
Mr. Allen fails occasionally to indicate the 
source of areference. In xxiv. 55, “ut nemo 
melius teneret es digitosque suos,” 
cf. Juv., vii. 231 seg. In xxvi. 66, “‘ Que sola 
viris esse curanda docet Ovidius” the 
passage referred to is ‘ A. A.,’ i. 513 seqg. The 
reference in xxvi. 155, “ Pythagoricum illum 

hilosophum,” is to Diog. Laert., viii. 1, 6. 
t should have been mentioned on xxiv. 635 
that the sentiment in Colet’s sermon, 
“Pacem iniquam preferendam bello 2quis- 
simo,” is taken from Cic., ‘Ep. ad Fam.,’ 
vi. 6, 5. 

The present volume is apparently de- 
signed ir beginners. May we hope that 
as Mr. Allen is devoting himself to the study 
of Erasmus he may see his way to edit a 
wider selection suitable for a sixth form or 
undergraduate students ? 

Latin Prose Composition. By W. R. 
Hardie. (Arnold.)—How little finality there 
is in classical studies is well exemplified by 
the case of Latin prose composition. There 
are, indeed, enough fixed principles to go 
upon in teaching students even up to the 
stage of undergraduates; but a teacher 
may spend fifteen, twenty, or thirty years in 
lecturing on this subject, yet every week, 
without much special investigation, add 
points to his knowledge. Every teacher 
of Latin prose must be conscious that in 
almost every lecture he has to make state- 
ments on the ground of general impression 
received in the course of reading Latin 
authors rather than on the ground of 
definite statistics. As Prof. Hardie says 
in his Preface, ‘It is a hazardous thing to 
make a large number of statements about 
the usages of an ancient language.” To the 
teacher one of the main interests of a new 
book on Latin prose is the possibility that 
he may find some of his more or less hazy 
surmises confirmed or definitely proved 
erroneous by the investigations of another. 
And it is not so much in the method as 
in the matter of the subject that further 
knowledge is needed. Niagelsbach’s studies 
on rhythm go to prove that even this limited 
ground has received not much more than its 
first ploughing. In spite of the work of 
Nettleship, and Prof. Hardie in this book, 
there is room for more exhaustive study of 
the range of metaphorical expression in 
Latin, and the boundaries between poetical 
and prose diction. No teacher can have 
failed to be puzzled by many problems in the 
order of words in such writers as Livy and 
Tacitus. 

Enough has been said to show that Latin 
prose is a subject which is very much alive, 
and that new books dealing with it may be 
full of freshness, even when they treat of 
the more elementary parts of the subject. 
We welcome Mr. Hardie’s book because it 
has a large share of this freshness. Of the 
two parts (which it is a convenience to be 
able to buy separately), the first contains 
notes on grammar, a section on questions 
of style, and a “ Brief Survey on the Re- 
sources of Expression in Latin.” Under 
each heading we have learnt something 
worth knowing, becafise the writer has 
obviously had the courage to examine Latin 
texts for himself and draw his own conclu- 
sions, and the patience to make discrimina- 
ting notes of the blunders of thoughtful 

upils. A case of the latter sort is the too 
requent use of cum with the subjunctive. 
Mr. Hardie’s faculty of seeing his way 
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through difficulties and clearing the path 
for others is well shown in his section on 
conditional sentences in oratio oblique and 
after haud dubium est quin, and in that 
which deals with the legitimate uses of 
abstract nouns. 

The resources of expression in Latin are 
treated under the heads of Religion and 
Theology — Mind and _ Character, Psy- 
cholo and Morals— Political and Con- 
stitutional — Nature — Literature and Art. 
This chapter is naturally discursive, and, 
as the writer himself sees, liable on a 
hasty view to the charge of inculcating set 
phrases for such words as “revolution,” 
‘ presence of mind,” “‘ fanaticism.” Teachers 
however, will admit that the phrases sug- 
ested are reached in the best possible way 

working up logically from the underlying 
idea. It is with phrases as with idioms. 
Certain general principles being continually 
kept in sight, the pupil must gradually be 
saturated with them: sometimes it will be the 
principle that suggests the phrase or idiom, 
and sometimes vice versa. Any boy from 
the fifth form upwards would get great good 
from a careful study of this section (pp. 93- 
124), which is one of the distinctive merits 
of the book. The passages for translation 
are many, and chosen from a great variety 
of writers, and we are glad to see that no 
stale pieces are included. A good selection 
arranged under the headings of Historical, 
Oratorical, Epistolary, Moral, Literary, &c., 
will be welcome, though reference to Mr. 
J. E. Nixon’s book will still be necessary for 
distinctions of style to be observed in these 
various departments, as Mr. Hardie fails 
to tackle this subject. We conjecture that 
the book has been written mainly with a 
view to the needs of Mr. Hardie’s pupils at 
Edinburgh University ; but it seems to us 
to be the kind of manual that might be 
put into the hands of fifth-form boys and 
students above that standard. 

There is one section that it would have 
been better to omit—that on the structure 
of sentences in verse (pp. 84-92). It was 
probably written for Scotch students, who 
do not usually write Latin verses ; but even 
for them the pages will be virtually useless. 
It does not materially ‘‘ help to an under- 
standing of the prose sentence’’; and the 
plea that “the writer of Latin should be 
able to render metrically a verse quotation ” 
seems to show that Mr. Hardie, as well 
as Homer, is capable of nodding. Having 
@ particular interest in Latin versification, 
the present reviewer read the section care- 
fully, wondering whither it tended, and 
found it led nowhere. It contains the 
startling remark: ‘‘The composer of a 
Hexameter must therefore start with a 
clause which makes 2}feet (like cesserat 
imperio) or 3} feet.” Does the writer mean 
‘** phrase’ instead of “‘ clause” ? But even 
this is not true; e.g., @ternam moriens 
famam. “ Combination of feet’ is probably 
meant, However, this is a small matter. 

We add one last word on the custom of 
publishers of not submitting to criticism 
the Latin versions of English passages. 
Obviously the merit and selling power of a 
book like this are largely dependent upon 
the value of the versions. Teachers in 
most cases use the renderings of acknow- 
ledged scholars. We can say nothing of 
Mr. Hardie’s Latin prose versions because 
they have not been submitted to us. We 
have heard it said that publishers do not 
wish it to be generally known that versions 
are issued; but it is well known among 
both teachers and pupils that they do exist. 
Review copies of such books will in the 
majority of cases find their way into the 
hands of experts, i.e., practical teachers 
who know how to use keys. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Carr. A. T. Mawan’s new book Naval 
Administration and Warfare (Sampson Low 
& Co.) is @ reprint, with slight alteration, 
but with some notes and an important 
Preface, of his recent articles and one 
earlier essay. The general reader will not 
care for the first chapters, dealing with 
our Board of Admiralty and the United 
States Navy Department. The third essay 
must be read in connexion with the Preface, 
where the same incidents of the Russo- 
Japanese War are treated upon more 
accurate data. Capt. Mahan admits that 
he no more knew than did the admirals 
and generals in the field the whole circum- 
stances when he wrote; but he is able 
to leave the article almost untouched, inas- 
much as the general principles are of eternal 
applicability. He adds with much truth 
that, critics and generals being in the same 
position at the moment, later comment, 
as, for instance, by the Prussian General 
Staff, must—in order to be fair—give weight 
to this consideration. The controversy as 
to the partial failure of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s plans in the Waterloo campaign is a 
case in point. 

The main subject of argument in the 
middle pages of this volume is the entrenched 
camp, although the phrase is hardly used. 
Were we right in holding on to Ladysmith ? 
or were we helped by fate when unable to 
help ourselves? Were the Russians wise 
in remaining at Port Arthur? Could the 
are have acted otherwise than they 
did in hammering Port Arthur at the loss 
of 60,000 men? Capt. Mahan might be 
sharply criticized upon his main contention 
that the Russians were wise in the course 
adopted, but this would be impertinent in 
face of the fact that he thoroughly under- 
stands the weak point, and admits it in at 
least two passages. When the boasts of 
the magnificent scale of the establishments 
at Port Arthur, and of the commercial 
magnificence of Dalny, were crowned by 
the creation of a Viceroyalty and nomination 
of a Court favourite as Viceroy, the Russians 
entered upon a policy of inflation of their 
position, which did not correspond to the 
military facts. The railway and the two 
capitals—military and commercial—in the 
greg rested on prestige, not strength. 

ut the Russians “took in” Russia—not 
Japan, and not (we may add) even the 
British War Office—probably not the 
German. Given the fact that they were 
there, and had divided their fleet so as to 
make it extraordinarily difficult to use 
against Japan in a war—evidently one of 
sea power, Capt. Mahan proves that the 
Russians could not evacuate Port Arthur. 
The Treaty of Portsmouth would have been 
signed at the beginning of the war instead 
of at the end: the revolution would have 
broken out two years sooner. Or else, like 
clever swordsmen, the armies might have 
looked at one another until it was time 
for others to interfere. But Capt. Mahan 
makes no defence of the policy (given the 
retention of Port Arthur) of shutting up 
the fleet in hafbour. He deplores, as all 
sailors must, the picture presented by the 
Russian admirals. They could have come 
out at any time; and it was obviously 
their duty to do so and wear down Togo, 
even at the price of uniform defeat. But 
then, if so, why were they there at all, or 
why were all of them there, 7.e., nearly the 
whole of the Pacific fleet ? This problem 
Capt. Mahan is as competent as any living 
man to face; but he does not discuss it. 
Before the war broke out the private opinion 
of the most competent strategists, as was 
stated in this journal among others, was 





everywhere that the Russians must be 
as well aware as the other nations that 
there was at least a risk of war, that such a 
war would turn upon the possibility of 
invasion across the sea, and that, with a 
great superiority of ships, Russia, in order 
to win, must display naval energy. The 
weakness of the Russian officers being known, 
it was fully expected that the Japanese 
would confine themselves — risking the 
naval adventure, as they did—to cutting 
the railway at the neck of the peninsula. 
Whether Japan would not have obtained 
a more favourable peace than that of Ports- 
mouth had she worn out the Russians at a 
greater distance from their base, instead of 
following them to the north, is no doubt 
an arguable matter. Japan would have 
supported her blockade of Port Arthur on 
the land side by expeditions to Saghalien 
and to the Amur. No one has ever given 
@ sufficient explanation or made a clear 
defence of the military policy which Japan 
adopted; and no one knows by whom, 
soldier or politician, that plan of campaign 
was designed. For Capt. Mahan, a sailor, 
to prove only, as engineers and artillerymen 
are fond of doing, “the value” of the en- 
trenched camp—Ladysmith or Port Arthur— 
in detaining a great army which might have 
been more formidable. elsewhere, begs the 

uestion; and whether “ Port Arthur ful- 

lled the function,” or did not, the question 
we have asked above remains. No doubt 
“abandonment of the place by Russia 
meant destruction to the fleet within,” 
but we are no nearer an answer to our doubt 
—whether nearly the whole Eastern fleet 
of Russia should have been there. We are 
also inclined to dispute Capt. Mahan’s 
view of “ the evidence of the value of com- 
merce-destroying given by the Vladivostock 
squadron.” It was not, we think, “ most 
important,” and, if it had been, would only 
prove our case in favour of greater dispersion 
of the Russian naval resources at the begin- 
ning of the war. 

In Capt. Mahan’s criticisms of the conduct 
of operations by the Russians, and proof 
of the superiority of Kuropatkin over ail 
other Russian commanders by land and sea, 
all now agree. WhenCapt. Mahan treats as 
“the most instructive feature of this Russian 
mistake ” (the disposition of her fleets) the 
fact that it was based on a e policy, 
excluding war conditions, and “ inexcusable 
in a Government not brow-beaten by political 
turmoil,” he suggests that a Parliament 
or a democracy is less competent than a 
despotism to conduct war. hatever may 
have been the follies of the Duke of New- 
castle or of Panmure, it is difficult to read 
Russian records without forming the con- 
viction that, of all unsound directors of 
war, despots, except in the rarest cases, are 
the very worst. The Russians never carried 
on by land or sea a campaign even partly 
successful except under Paul and Suvarow. 
But we now know what has been long con- 
cealed, namely, that all the failures, at 
Zurich for example, and the ultimate collapse 
of the Russian campaign in Switzerland 
and Italy, were due to exactly the same 
cause as paralyzed the Russian fleets and 
armies on the Danube in 1853 and 1878, 
and in the war against Japan. The British 
officers by whom Suvarow was surrounded, 
reporting to the Cabinet at home, drew a 
frightful picture — evidently true—of the 
features of a campaign conducted at a great 
distance from Russia by anautocratic Govern- 
ment, free from the beneficent influence of 
publicity. 

New Zealand. By Reginald Horsley. 
(T. C. & E. C. Jack.)—The latest addition 
to the “‘ Romance of Empire ”’ series is more 
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fortunate in its author than its illustrator, 
although the work of the latter is excellent 
as a “ modest remembrancer”’ of the text. 
Mr. M‘Cormick’s faults are that he is too con- 
ventional in his representation of dramatic 
scenes, and that in the native pictures he 
is not always careful to preserve the 
Maori type. Mr. Horsley’s summary of the 
history of New Zealand, if it contains little 
that is new to the specialist, is graphic and 
vivid in its descriptions of the main events 
with which it deals. The author is a 
eulogist of the admirable Maori, even, 

ibly, to the verge of a tendency to 
indiscriminate “‘ whitewashing” ; and while 
one reads with admiration that on one 
occasion the chivalrous natives were to be 
heard warning their foes to “lie down” 
before they were fired at, it is difficult to 
accept his persistent acquittals of all charges 
of treachery. Mr. Horsley tells picturesquely 
the tale of the contest between the Waikato 
and the “Arawa natives, of the assassination 
of Capt. du Fresne, and the wars of Hongi 
Ika, and when he comes to the thrilling 
escalade of Lieut. Phillpotts at Oheawai, 
he rises to the occasion. 

Mr. Horsley is often prodigal of instructive 
detail about the life of the Maoris, as when 
he describes the manner in which they 
removed the hair from their face by using 
cockle-shells as tweezers, or his reference 
to the introduction of the horse by the 
pakeha. This quadruped, he says, was 
described as the “ kuri nui,” or large dog. 


** “Can he talk ?’ said one. ‘ Does he like boiled 
tatoes?’ said another. And a third: ‘ Mustn’t 
e have a blanket to lie down on at night?’” 


The author sometimes shows a lack of 
proportion in his estimates. But such 
dramatic writing as that describing the fate 
of the bugler of Boulcott’s Farm, or the 
account of the earthquake of 1848 and the 
Tarawera eruption, more than compensates 
for any want of critical balance. Mr. 
Horsley’s book forms an historical comple- 
ment to the multitude of topographical 
works on New Zealand, and, if popular in 
method, is always careful and generally trust- 
worthy. 


Egypt and the English. By ~ Douglas 
Sladen. (Hurst & Blackett.)—‘‘To make 
the intelligent British reader familiar with 
British public opinion in Egypt upon the 
Egyptian question,” is Mr. Sladen’s main 
obj.-ct in this work, as announced in the 
Preface. But the opinion of the majority 
of such residents upon problems of the 
country is not worth much, being formed 
with little knowledge and no understanding, 
entirely in the direction of theirown interests. 
Its key-note is contempt for the native 
Egyptians and disregard of their feelings ; 
and it has always ranked among the 
obstacles to good administration of the 
country. Mr. Sladen, in the few chapters 
devoted to Egyptian politics, has adopted 
this narrow and prejudiced standpoint ; 
and while we agree with his conclusion 
that the Egyptian is ill-adapted for self- 
government, we strongly object to the terms 
of its expression. On p. 116 we read :— 


‘* The Egyptian Nationalists and other enemies of 
——— shout in chorus that it is an outrage that so 
civilized and advanced a country as Egypt should 
not have a Parliament of its own. Is it so 
civilized? Is it so advanced? Would it be even 
possible for it to elect a Parliament at all in a way 
that would commend itself to any sane white man? 
I say white man, because it must be remembered 
that an vg | rey is not a white man, but a 
mixture of black and yellow. The fellah, who 


forms the backbone of Egypt, whether the skin of 
the individual is darker or paler, is only a black 
man in his degree cf civilization ; the Egyptian, 
whether he is a youth and wears comic-opera 





clothes and boots, or is one of the fat men who 
make cafés odious, is in his ideas of women, 
morality and truth, yellow inside at any rate.” 


Again on p. 119 Mr. Sladen refers to 
“the hoggish, but really dangerous con- 
spirators of the cafés.” 

We fail to see what good all this can 
do, particularly as the persons inveighed 
against are mild and amiable. They are 
no more “hoggish” than the average 
Englishman, either in diet or behaviour. 
They have only the misfortune to be fat, 
and unknown to Mr. Sladen. They are at 
any rate courteous to political opponents. 

Of the late Mustafa Pasha Kamel the 
author writes that he was ‘“‘a leader of 
exceptional success, but no morals ’’—again 
giving a false impression, since ‘‘the Mourned 
of El Islam” was not exceptionally dissi- 
pated, nor, we believe, deceitful. He was 
merely a childish enthusiast, to whom 
popularity was as the breath of life. 

Apart from these rash judgments, the 
whole work suffers greatly from the fact 
that all the author’s information is at second 
hand. Had he been conversant with Arabic, 
he could have picked out for himself from 
any paper passages infinitely more diverting 
and illuminating than those included in his 
chapter on the Press in Egypt, which is 
none the less the soundest in the book; he 
would also have avoided such blunders as 
“the Al Minbar,” &c., and ‘“ Al Akbar” 
(meaning “ God’’) for Al Akhbar (meaning 
‘““news’’). The characters given of the 
Sheykh Ali Yasuf and Hafiz Awwad in this 
connexion ought to have been inverted. 
The account of recent progress in the Sudan, 
also, is impaired by Mr. Sladen’s blind de- 
pendence upon the information he has pro- 
cured. For the rest, the work seems to be 
a loose compilation where it is not an 
advertising guide-book. The chapters on 
Egyptian politics alone call for serious treat- 
ment. Their tone—the tone of the average 
unofficial Englishman—will show “the in- 
telligent British reader” some real ground 
for that discontent in Egypt which has 
always been social in its origin rather than 
political. 


THE same country is considered in 
Egypt and its Monuments, by Robert 
Hichens (Hodder & Stoughton), which is a 
handsome book, and contains Mr. Hichens’s 
impressions of different sites in Egypt. 
They were, we believe, originally contributed 
to an American journal, and some allowance 
must be made for the medium; but even 
when this is done, we hardly see the justifica- 
tion for the flamboyant style in which 
they are recorded. We are not in the least 
interested in reading that “scarcely had 
I set foot once more in Egypt before Thoth 
lifted me into the Boat of the Sun and 
soothed my fears to sleep,” or afterwards 
that “‘ Egypt took me like a child by the 
hand andreassured me.” Theauthor’s descrip- 
tion of the scenes at Sakkarah at the “ little 
Christmas ”’ of the Egyptians does, indeed, 
help to bring them more forcibly before us ; 
but when he comes to Abydos, he relapses 
into mere bathos, and wastes pages in telling 
us how he ordered his dragoman to leave 
him alone within Seti’s temple, and how 
“a girl-child swathed in purple,” with 
eyes “ full of cloud and fire....leaned from 
a roof, sinuously as a young snake, to watch 
me.” Nearly the same thing occurred at 
the Ramesseum, although there was here 
no “ girl-child”’ ; and we can only suggest 
that Mr. Hichens’s habit of requiring solitude 
in which to wrestle with his emotions must 
have caused great trouble to the ghafirs 
in charge of the temples in question, and 
must have given rise to the, we are sure, 
unfounded suspicion that he intended to 





carve his name on their walls. Mr. Hichens 
also remembers ‘“‘ when I was on my first 
visit to Egypt lunching at Thebes with 
Monsieur Naville and Mr. Hogarth,” and 
afterwards “seeing a white temple wall 
come up into the light with all the painted 
figures surely dancing with joy upon it” ; 
while one of his most human passages chro- 
nicles that the ancient Egyptians swore 
solemnly ‘“‘by him who sleeps in Phile. 
Now they sometimes swear angrily at him 
who wakes in, or at least by, Phile, and 
keeps them steadily going at their appointed 
tasks.” Those who like this sort of writing 
will find plenty of it here, and the book 
has the advantage of being illustrated with 
some excellent photographs by different 
hands, and nearly a score of paintings by 
M. Jules Guérin, reproduced in three tones. 
The last are, like the text, impressionist, 
and rather “ voyant,’’ but have a real 
merit of their own. 


In Morocco with General d Amade. By 
Reginald Rankin. (Longmans & Co.)— 
Major Rankin’s account of the recent 
fighting in Morocco should receive a warm 
welcome in England. It is a sufficiently 
good book to make one resent its not being 
much better, so far‘as craftsmanship goes. 
One is justified in looking for some work- 
manlike method, for system, and lucid 
arrangement. But these qualities are lack- 
ing, and their absence redvces materially 
our satisfaction with the book. Its value 
is considerable ; but its right appreciation 
makes toc great a demand upon the reader’s 
patience. Major Rankin acted as_corre- 
spondent for The Times during the French 
operations in Morocco. No doubt readers 
of that paper were glad to have brief de- 
scriptions of Moorish life, scenery, customs, 
tradition, &c., when news of military 
operations happened to be scarce. But 
a book should arrange these things in dis- 
tinct sections, to avoid confusion. 

For the military student who will do a 
little sifting for himself, there is valuable 
first-hand information. The author has 
nothing but praise for the French soldier 
in action. Campaigning in a wild country 
like Morocco provides temptations for the 
soldier, and especially, one may suppose, for 
the Latin soldier of excitable temperament. 
Major Rankin, writing from close observa- 
tion, gives the lie direct to those hostile 
critics who have made accusations of cruelty 
or barbarity against the French troops. If 
they erred at all, says this observer, it was 
on the side of humanity—a remarkable 
tribute to the Algerian Legionary. The book 
has many good illustrations, maps, and 
plans, and should prove worthy of another 
edition presently—in which event we recom- 
mend a rearrangement of its contents. 


The Varying Year. By the Right Hon’ 
G. W. E. Russell. (Allen & Sons.)—Here 
is a good, though hardly an original idea, 
most agreeably executed. Mr. George 
Russell takes the twelve months, and dis- 
courses at large on each, from the standpoint 
of a Londoner who makes occasional ex- 
peditions into the country, but who, his 
autumn holiday over, returns with zest to 
town. The net of his sympathies is widely 
cast, though the theatre seems to escape it 
altogether, except when viewed through 4 
schoolboy’s eyes. To some of us, too, the 
landmark in the year’s art is not, as with 
Mr. Russell, the exNibition of the Royal 
Academy, but of the Old Masters. Still, 
these are delightful musings, with just the 
right touch of sentiment and no undue 
amount of discursiveness. We wish that 
Mr. Russell would earmark his quotations 
more often than he does, since he might 
thereby’send his readers back to the originals, 
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Peter Pan's Postbag (Heinemann) is a 
collection of letters written to Miss Pauline 
Chase by a number of juvenile admirers. 
It includes an introduction by Miss Chase, 
and a portrait of her in her part of Peter Pan. 
There are also many illustrations by Mr. 
Albert Rothenstein. The volume is nicely 
printed and produced, but we cannot E - 
ceive any adequate reason for its publica- 
tion. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN send us in a neat 
box Mr. Marion Crawford’s ‘“ Singer’s 
Trilogy” of novels—Soprano, The Prima 
Donna, and The Diva's Ruby. It is good 
reading in & most attractive guise, for the 
volumes are handy in form, beautifully 
printed, and bound in comely red leather. 


WE have received Whitaker's Almanack 
and Whitaker's Peerage from the office, 12, 
Warwick Lane. The former, now in its 
forty-first issue, has been rearranged and 
augmented, and is an invaluable book of 
reference, since it is provided with an 
excellent Index. The ‘ Peerage’ has fairly 
won its way to favour as a brief guide to 
the subject, distinguished by its list of seats. 





THE VOICE. 


‘*ComE out from the house of brooding, 
Where Life sits dumb and drear ; 
Come out from the shadow’s menace, 
From the sweating and the fear ! 
Come out from your fruitless waiting 
The end of the world’s despite ! 
There is a gleam across the heath 
Which beckons through the night.” 
‘* Little one, what of the dark, 
The quaking bog and the clutching stream ! 
Little one, what of the bones so stark 
That hang from the gallows beam !” 


‘*Christ welcomed a thief in heaven, 
Though the crows might eat his flesh ; 
The dead swings free on his windy tree 
While you writhe here in the mesh. 
Better to dare the darkness, 
Better the clutching stream, 
Than never to know through wail and woe 
The secret of the gleam.” 
** Little one, what of the mist ! 
Darkling and drear, still home is home. 
Nay, go not, little one! Little one, hist ! 
I’llcome! Wait while 1 come!” 


The small voice sang through the darkness, 
And a child gleamed white at the door; 
He knew not whose—nor what drew him 
As he followed it out to the moor. 
And there was a sound of groaning, 
Of water and earth at strife, 
Yet never and never and never before 
Had he felt such lust of life. 
** Little one, is it far?” 
He looked for the child, and he was gone ; 
Only a moving spark like a star 
Beckoned him on and on. 


Heedless of swamp and shadow, 
Heedless of rock and thorn, 
He followed the oo through the clutching stream, 
Weary and wild and torn. 
The dead laughed out on his gallows— 
And, lo! the ridge of a down, 
And the spark he had traced by wind and waste 
Was a star swung over a town. 
Over a sleeping town 
It swung in a silvery mist of light, 
And straight,in a mood he never had known, 
His tears fell fast at the sight. 


For now he could read the secret 
Hung up there in the skies— 
*T was the little window through which Death looks, 
The wonder that never dies. 
O! what, could we gauge the meaning? 
O! what, could we comprehend? 
So the — the gleam were no longer a dream, 
But dust and death and the end! 
Little one, hail to the dark, 
The quaking bog and the clutching stream ! 
Little one, hail to the bones so star 
That hang from the gallows beam ! 


‘*O, the spirit of all flies on, 
And no end is ever found. 

No ring on a weary ring are we, 
Travelling round and round ; 





But ever by death and darkness 
We pass to the newer light—” 
He kissed his hand to the merry star, 
And he turned him home through the night. 
His hand to the star he kissed, 
And he went through the night and the 


n; 
And, lo! his own window through the mist, 
And there was the gleam on the pane! 
BERNARD CAPES. 








INTERNATIONAL TRIBUTE TO PROF. 
VON WILAMOWITZ-MOELLENDORFF. 


On December, 22nd at noon three deputa- 
tions met in front of the house of the great 
Greek scholar -Prof. von Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff, and entered together by appointment. 
Prof. E. Norden of Berlin, as spokesman of 
the first deputation, referred to the well- 
known fact that the Professor disapproves 
of birthday ceremonies—a fact to which he 
gives expression in the preface to his transla- 
tion of the ‘ Hippolytus’ of Euripides—but 
excused himself by saying that the deputa- 
tion brought him on his sixtieth birthday 
only a few sheets of paper, inscribed with 
the names of scholars belonging to almost 
every country—in fact, to every educated 
country. These scholars wished to put at 
his disposal the means of undertaking some 
special work of research; and, though the 
result of their wish did not vie in magnitude 
with the Zeppelin Fund, they now had 
deposited to his order in a bank in Berlin 
the sum of nearly one thousand pounds, on 
the sole condition that he devoted it, in such 
way and time as he pleased, to the com- 
pletion of some important undertaking 
which should commemorate this occasion. 
Prof. Norden’s speech, which contained 
many delicate touches of humour and 
feeling, was a complete surprise to the 
recipient ; the secret had been well kept 
from him; and as the speaker mentioned, 
even his own daughter had been in league 
with the rest to keep him ignorant of the 
conspiracy against him. In his reply, along 
with many characteristic expressions, which 
would have delighted those who find 
pleasure in the candid, strong, yet graceful 
personal quality of his work, Wilamowitz 
mentioned that scholarship had always to 
struggle against the difficulty of finding the 
means to perform the tasks that lie before 
it—partly to find the suitable men, still more 
to find the money. He said with strong 
emphasis that everywhere there existed 
ignorance of the way in which great works 
of literary or linguistic or historical research 
must rest on @ basis of financial expendi- 
ture. 

In Britain we are familiar with both these 
difficulties, especially with the second. 
Money can be found for buildings, for pay- 
ment of teachers, for all parts of education ; 
but there exists only the scantiest recognitior 
of the fact that, when once you have at last 
found the scholar, the means of paying the 
expenses of research must also be found. 
We had thought that in Germany this need 
was better known and met; but we gather 
that recently a great change is perceptible 
in this respect. Our impression is that, 
partly, Government resources are so strained 
for purposes of armament and war as to 
starve the departments of mere intellectual 
expenditure ; partly, perhaps, the increasing 
popular influence in the government of the 
country means increasing jealousy with 
regard to the allotment of public money for 
purposes of intellectual work. These in- 
tellectual purposes must be carried out by 
individuals, and the populace is naturally 
always jealous about trusting sums of public 
money to be used by single individuals at 
their discretion; yet there is no way of 


giving some scholar of recogni 
ability a free hand to do the work. 

The second deputation consisted solely 
of Prof. Sir W. M. Ramsay, who in a Latin 
address expressed the desire felt by British 
scholars to be present to salute Prof. von 
Wilamowitz on this day, if conditions of 
space and time and public duty had per- 
mitted; and stated that he, however un- 
worthy an agent, had been entrusted by 
various groups and associations of scholars 
with the honourable duty of argent their 
congratulations. He would not spend time 
in reading all the addresses with which he 
was charged, but reciting the two shortest, 
would only mention the others. He read 
first a resolution of the Council of the British 
Academy directing him to convey the good 
wishes of the Academy to the Professor as 
an Honorary Fellow ; and after briefly men- 
tioning and delivering the messages of 
congratulation, accompanied by Greek epi- 
grams, sent by the Society for the Promotion 
of Hellenic Studies and by the Classical 
Professors, Lecturers, and Head Masters 
in Edinburgh University and City, and 
stating that some other addresses had failed 
to arrive up to that moment, owing to 
difficulties caused by postal and custom- 
house regulations (as parcel post has to ? 20am 
the customs), he read the short address 
from the Classical Professors and Lecturers of 
Aberdeen University, charging him to 
convey by word of mouth the feelings of 
them all. He asked permission to express 
in modern homely tongue the deep sentiment 
which they entertained. As a reason why, 
amid all the great German scholars to whom 
every day they came for instruction and 
guidance, they made an outstanding excep- 
tion in this case, he recited the note from 
Wilamowitz’s commentary on the Messenger’s 
speech in the ‘ Hippolytus,’ 1173 ff. The 
commentator in that, the most delightful 
note (as some of his intimate friends in 
Britain thought) ever written on a Greek 
poet, described how he, as a grenadier, was 
quartered in Beauvais in 1870 in the house 
of an ancien directeur de collége; and at 
dinner the young grenadier and the old 
schoolmaster had disputed about the re- 
spective merits of Euripides and Racine, 
and the recitation of his French host had 
made him for the first time understand the 
character of the French alexandrine metre ; 
and he could never read that scene of 
Euripides without recalling the picture, as 
the young soldier and the old teacher recited 
the French and the Greek in emulation. 
The speaker recalled this fragment from @ 
commentary as an example of the spirit in 
which Wilamowitz lived, and made his 
readers live, the life of the Greek world as 
an element in their modern life, raising them 
high above the sordid splendours and 
brutalities of the modern European world 
into the clear ether of the beauty, truth, and 
eternity ‘of literature. 

That foot-note in a commentary was 
perfect in itself and for itself, and contained 
all the elements of literary genius, one of 
which was the touch of humour in the con- 
cluding words, which told how the Weltkind, 
the soldier quartered along with him, sat 
and ate the ragout while the two enthusiasts 
disputed. The speaker suggested that the 
Weltkind had finished the ragout, while the 
others were away high in the world of art ; 
but the Professor interjected that he had 
not sacrificed his appetite entirely to litera- 
ture. Sir W. M. Ramsay related how he 
had first learnt to know Prof. von Wila- 
mowitz many years ago from reading his 
book on Isyllus, and especially the chapter 
on Iamou Gonai, the circumstances attendi 
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imagination which illumined that book 
had been a revelation to him of the possi- 
bilities of Greek research. He could express 
his feeli in ing it best in the wo of 
Keats, when he first read Chapman’s transla- 
tion of Homer :— 


Then felt I as some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken. 


But he found in another English poet the best 
expression of what he felt with regard to 
this great interpreter of the Greek thought. 
The poem which he had in mind p rted 
to be a soliloquy of the old German Vogler, 
the Abbot of Wirzburg. The master of 
early music is represented as saying that it 
is only the musician of whom it is true that, 
if you give him three sounds, he makes of 
them “not a fourth sound, but a star.” 
There was one man to whom he could apply 
the same metaphor, who could take t 

facts and make of them an idyll of Greek 
life; and that was the man to whom his 
colleagues and friends in Aberdeen had 
instructed him to address this expression 
of their feelings. He believed that in 
conveying this message he was expressing 
the Paw sa of classical scholars in Britain 

nerally. 

Prof. von Wilamowitz replied in a Latin 
speech, delivered with remarkable ease 
and fluency, taking up every topic that the 
Scottish Professor had touched, and handling 
all with charming grace and simplicity, 
and with deep feeling. Nothing in the whole 
p i was so impressive as this speech 
delivered on the spur of the moment without 
preparation. The scene inter Bellovacos 
was not one that was likely to be brought 
up on such an occasion; and he soaaiiedl it 
in happily chosen terms as a pleasant 
memory, and with pleasure that it was 
appreciated by others in the way that he 
himself felt it. 

The third deputation was from the 
students of the German Universities, one of 
whom was a lady. The speaker expressed 
the desire felt by students who had profited 
by his we (on the brilliancy and im- 
pressiveness of which he laid great stress) 
to present some memento of their own 
a from the international gift ; and asked 
the Professor to accept a bust of Euripides, 
which was not yet perfect, but of which he 
brought a photograph. 

An American scholar who had given notice 
of his intention to present addresses from 
various institutions in the United States 
was prevented from visiting Berlin. When 
the Professor had suitably acknowledged 
the presentation by the students, the 
business part of the ceremony ended, and 
the members of the various deputations 
took their leave one by one, after some 
general conversation. The meeting left 
an _ abidi impression of the vivacity, 
ability, and youthfulness which characterize 
the great scholar. 








THE SHAKESPEARE QUARTOS. 


December 24, 1908. 

In the number of The Library for April 
last Mr. Greg claimed to prove that certain 
Shakespeare Quartos which bore on their 
title-pages the dates 1600 and 1608 were 
actually printed in 1619. An unsigned 
article in your columns on May 2nd last 
adopted Mr. Greg’s conclusions without 
much qualification. Subsequently it was 
pointed out by others besides myself that 
the evidence which Mr. Greg adduced was 
——— of the positive interpretation which 
he upon it. 

ese circumstances render it desirable 
that mention should be made here of the 
fact that in the current number of The Library, 





which I have only lately seen, Mr. Greg 
admits that a substantial portion of his 
testimony proves on further inquiry to be 
unsafe or untenable. Mr. Greg now bases 
his case exclusively on a complicated argu- 
ment from watermarks. On the validity 
of this ar ent, only one who combines 
indefinite leisure and opportunity of research 
with microscopic powers of vision can ex- 
press any opinion. I understand that Mr. 
Alfred Huth, who has exceptional facilities 
for pursuing this side of the inquiry, differs 
from Mr. Greg on the main point at issue. 
But in view of the inaccuracy which Mr. 
Greg now admits in the original presentation 
of his case, it would be manifestly rash for 
Shakespeare bibliographers to accept Mr. 
Greg’s guidance in the matter, without 
ampler and clearer corroboration than is at 
present forthcoming. Sipney LEE. 








THE SEAL OF DORCHESTER. 


I HAVE read the reply of Canon Mayo in 
your issue of December 19th to my letter 
of October 17th last, concerning the arms 
of France “ancient” on the seal of the 
borough of Dorchester, and I will answer 
him. What are the points in issue ? 

I stated firstly that the borough seal with 
the arms of France “ancient” was con- 
firmed to the use of the town by Clarencieux 
King of Arms in 1565, and Canon Mayo 
does not deny this. I stated secondly that 
Canon Mayo, in his bulky volume on ‘ The 
Municipal Records of the Borough of Dor- 
chester,’ has failed to describe these arms 
as France “ ancient ’”’—a very serious omis- 
sion—and Canon Mayo does not deny this. 
I stated thirdly that the question as to 
whether the borough was entitled to bear 
on its seal the arms of France “ ancient” 
was wisely entrusted by the Town Council 
to Mr. Everard Green, Rouge Dragon, and 
he advised them that due record of this right 
existed, and that the borough was fully 
entitled to the use of this most interesting 
seal; and, moreover, that the seal of the 
borough carrying the arms of France 
“ancient” was executed under his advice 
and personal supervision. Canon Mayo 
again does not deny this. 

Much of the long letter Canon Mayo 
sends you is historically interesting, though 
much of it is open to criticism; but I will 
not fill up your valuable space in discussing 
side issues of little real importance. My 
complaint is that no one would discover 
from Canon Mayo’s portly volume that the 
borough of Dorchester was entitled to 
on its seal the arms of France “ ancient,” 
yet this is a matter of first-rate importance, 
for it carries the municipal history of the 
town back more than five centuries, prior 
to a.D. 1399 at least. Nor would any one 
discover from his volume of ‘The Municipal 
Records of Dorchester’ that this seal is 
now actually in use. On the contrary, any 
one would be led to believe from the erroneous 
description given in that volume of the 
confirmation of this seal in 1565 by Claren- 
cieux King of Arms, and from the three 
illustrations in that volume, that the seal 
of Dorchester carried the arms of France 
“modern ”’—a seal that might have had 
its origin at any time down to as late a 
period as A.D. 1800. This is a grievous 
error, and all I was concerned to do was to 
draw public attention to it; for if not duly 
noted, it might lead to much confu- 
sion in the future, to the detriment of the 
borough—a borough which is naturally 
proud of displaying upon its municipal seal 
(a seal of such striking interest) arms which, 
at a glance, prove what a very long municipal 
history the town 

Ropert EpacumBs. 





THE BOOK SALES OF 1908. 
I 


THE sale of the first part (A to Holinshed) 
of the extremely important library of Lord 
Amherst of Hackney stands out in bold 
relief among all the other sales held 
during the year which has just drawn to its 
close. Though shorn of much of its 
interest by the private disposal of all the 
Caxtons, said to have been bought en bloc by 
a well-known American collector, the sale 
comprised a sufficient number of books of the 
greatest rarity to invest it with more than 
ordinary importance. Three printed volumes 
realiz 1,000. each and upwards—the 
so-called Mazarin Bible, from Genesis to 
the Psalms inclusive, 2,050/. ; King Charles 
I.’3 own copy of the Cambridge Bible of 
1638, 1,000, ; and the ‘Apocalypsis 8. 
Joannis,’ a block-book on 48 leaves, pro- 
bably printed in Holland in 1456, 2, _— 
the same book sold at the Earl of Crawford’s 
sale in 1887 for 500%. In addition, other 
books but little less noteworthy ran into 
hundreds of pounds, chief among them being 
a copy of the second edition of Dame 
Juliana Berners’s ‘Treatise perteynyn 
to Hawkyng, printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde in 1496,, which was sold for 600I., 
and the editio princeps of the first classic 
ever printed—Cicero’s ‘ De Officiis,’ 1465— 
700. The Amherst Sale, having taken place 
so recently as December last, will be well 
in remembrance ; and as it is to be concluded 
in March next, little would be gained by 
recapitulating its many unusual features at 
this stage. 

Apart from Lord Amherst’s fine collection, 
that of the late Dr. Gott, Bishop of Truro, 
sold by Messrs. Sotheby on March 20th and 
2lst, claims the most attention, notwith- 
standing the fact that in this instance also 
many important and valuable books had 
been sold previously by private contract, 
and consequently did not find their way into 
the catalogue. Such books as remained, 
though described within the compass of 
324 lots, realized nearly 13,0001., this high 
average eloquently ne, to the immense 
interest taken in them. The second sale 
in order of importance was of a miscellaneous 
character, held on June 2nd and following 
days, when 9,500/. was obtained for 820 lots. 
This was followed by the late Mr. E. J. 
Stanley’s library, sold in three divisions on 
May 26th, June 22nd, and July 16th, the 
total of 3,744 lots realizing 8,088/.; the 
library of Hoskier of South 
Orange, New Jersey, sold in 891 lots on June 
29th and three following days for 4,6261. ; 
the miscellaneous sale of December 17th and 
18th, 4,128. for 343 lots; a selection from the 
library of Lord Willoughby de Broke, and 
other properties, July 13th, 3,776l. for 150 
lots ; the miscellaneous sale of November 
23rd and two following days, 2,380/. for 949 
lots; and the miscellaneous sale of May 11th, 
2,169l. for 848 lots. These, the chief sales, 
all of which were held at Sotheby’s, were 
supplemented by some fifty others, each 
bringing sums varying from about 800. 
to nearly 2,000. Some of these were of con- 
siderable importance; others would have 
been of little, had they not contained a few 
books of exceptional interest, though all are 
worthy of notice. 

When one looks over the great mass of 
books brought into the light of day by the 
agency of the sales of which mention has 
been made, the first thing to arrest attention 
is the falling-off, in numbers as well as in 
quality, of manuscripts generally and those 
early editions of printed books which are 
placed in the category of “‘ English Classics.” 
One manuscript entirely in the handwriting 
of Mrs. Piozzi, comprising about 1,630 pages 
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in 6 vols, 4to, certainly fetched 2,0501., and 
another in the same hand on 200 folio 
pages, afterwards published as ‘ Anecdotes 
of the late Samuel Johnson,’ 154/.; but 
the comparatively few MSS. sold during the 
year were usually service books, more artistic 
than literary in their scope. The marriage 
covenant between Edward Phillips and Anne 
Milton, the sister of the poet, by whom, 
with others, it was signed, is interesting, 
and the price paid for it (322/.) was perhaps 
little enough ; but this is a legal document 
rather than a ‘“ book’’—a remark which 
applies equally to the three marriage con- 
tracts affecting notables of the Courts of 
Louis XIV., XV., and XVI., which sold 
at the Hoskier Sale in June for the aggregate 
sum of 2301. The MS. of part of Capt. Cook’s 
second voyage, with a number of relics 
accompanying it (214/.), comes, perhaps, 
within our scope; and ‘A Treatis made 
by Sr Phillip Sydney, Knyght, of Certeyn 
Accidents in Arcadia, made in the year 1580,’ 
certainly does. This valuable MS. in its 
original vellum cover realized 119/. at the 
latest of the Phillipps Sales, held at Sotheby’s 
in June, and, with the other MSS. mentioned, 
almost completes the list, service books 
and collections of autograph letters excepted. 

If we turn to the early English classics, 
the same scarcity is observable. Dr. Gott’s 
four Shakespearean folios were bought in 
at 3,850/.; and Earl Howe’s collection of 
Shakespeariana does not come within our 
survey, as it was sold just ten days before 
the Regisning of the year. Very little 
appears in this division, while the plays 
of the Elizabethan and Jacobean drama- 
tists are almost entirely absent. Messrs. 
Hodgson sold for 49]. the comedy of 
*‘ Acolastus,’ by Fullonius, printed by 
Berthelet in 1540, about a month ago; 
and then we have Sir William Barclay’s 
‘The Lost Lady,’ referred to later, and the 
actual volume of old plays (1633-42) with 
which King Charles I. solaced the weary 
hours at Carisbrooke. This fetched 5101. 
in June last ; it was not, however, the plays, 
but. the personality of the King and what 
he had written upon their fly-leaves, which 
invested the book with its importance. 
Many other old plays were sold during the 
year, but they were not of any special 
interest as a rule; and, briefly, it may be 
said that (Lord Amherst’s library excepted) 
early editions of the English classics, im- 
ortant manuscripts, especially those of a 
iterary character, specimens of early typo- 
graphy, books containing inscriptions, and 
Americana—just -the kind of books, in 
fact, for which there is the greatest demand 
—were the least in evidence. 

During 1907 these circumstances were 
reversed, and an extraordinary number of 
highly desirable books of the sort were 
then sold at prices which it was thought 
would encourage other owners to enrich 
the public libraries of this country and 
abroad, without much pecuniary sacrifice 
to themselves. The expected has not hap- 
pened, however. The exceptionally high 
average of 4J. 4s. obtained in 1907 fell during 
1908 to about 2/. 13s. 6d., which shows con- 
clusively that a large number of scarce 
and valuable manuscripts and printed books 
must have been kept back, assuming, indeed, 
that they exist and were availabe, during 
the year which has just terminated. Books 
of an ordinary character, good of their kind, 
but not exceptionally valuable as money 
goes, have, as usual, been very numerous, 
though they do not appear to excite the 
amount of interest which they once did. 
They can as a rule be got for less than for- 
merly—a fact which is patent enough, and 
has invited a considerable amount of ex- 
planation. 
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All kinds of reasons have, indeed, been ad- 
vanced to account for the circumstance that 
the market value of books for which there is 
not a strenuous demand is falling. Badness 
of trade, scarcity of money, political scares, 
and even motor-cars, have in turn been 
saddled with the responsibility of depressing 
the pecuniary value of books, to the great 
loss of those who own them. 

The probability is that none of these 
influences, however powerful they may be 
when exerted in some directions, has much 
to do with the point under discussion. It 
is impossible to read the old treatises about 
books without awakening to the fact that 
times have completely changed since they 
were written. A book, though not particu- 
larly scarce in itself, might become so when 
wanted, for the means of obtaining it were 
limited when compared with the facilities 
which exist now. It might be searched 
for vainly for years when the search was 
personal, one book-hunter pitted against 
another, each working in person to attain 
his end, or, perhaps, employing one or two 
booksellers at the most to pursue the quest 
in the same old-fashioned way. This invested 
books of an ordinary degree of interest with 
an importance which modern facilities of 
acquisition frequently rob them of. They 
can be got at any time, or at least we are 
- to think so, and this is too often a way 
of saying that it is not absolutely necessary to 
have them at all, and so competition slackens 
and their value falls. This position is dis- 
tinctly favourable to those who wish to 
buy books, but are at the same time con- 
tent to leave the acquisition of rarities 
to those who are willing to pay for them ; 
and as these discriminating, or rather let 
us say cautious, buyers are in the majority 
for reasons which it is not necessary to 
enlarge upon, we are justified in concluding 
that the comparative cheapness of very 
many books is not without its compensating 
advantages. 

As is usually the case, the earlier sales 
of the year were not particularly noticeable. 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson held the first 
of any interest on January 15th and 16th, 
when a copy of the ‘ Kikon Basiliké,’ 1648, 
presented by Charles II. to the Comte 
de la Garde, and having a suitable inscription 
in French, sold for 581. It was one of the 
copies specially printed for presents to the 
King’s friends, and was bound in black 
morocco, with the royal monogram and crown 
over a Death’s head. Young’s ‘ Night 
Thoughts,’ 1797, with the marginal designs 
coloured by Blake himself, realized 652i. 
(original boards) ; the complete series of the 
48 Kit-Kat Club Portraits by Faber, with 
title and dedication, 1735, 30l. (original 
binding) ; the first edition of More’s ‘ Utopia,’ 
1551, 8vo, 501. (morocco extra), specially 
noticeable as having the printer’s device 
on a leaf facing the title ; the Second Folio 
Shakespeare, 1632, ‘‘ Tho. Cotes for Robert 
Allot,’’ 1002. (morocco extra, leaf of verses 
repaired, and one line in facsimile) ; Turner’s 
‘Liber Studiorum,’ 66 plates in sepia, man 
in first and second states, 1812-19, 601. 
(old calf) ; and the two volumes of Westma- 
cott’s ‘The English Spy,’ 1825-6, with a 
number (? the only one published) of The 
St. James’s Royal Magaztne bound up at 
the end, 41/. (half-morocco, uncut). Two 
pieces by Lamb were sold on this occasion 
—‘Mrs. Leicester’s School,’ first edition, 
1809, for 15. (morocco); and ‘A Tale 
of Rosamund Gray,’ first edition, 1798, for 
26l. (morocco), the former belonging to the 
earliest issue with the list of contents giving 
the headings to the chapters, and not the 
double titles, as in later issues. 

Two sales held by Messrs. H nm, on 
January 22nd and 30th respectively, were 





ood, the former especially, as it comprised 
: large number of works on natural history, 
some of them of considerable interest, 
e.g., Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, vols. i. 
to lxxii., with the general index to vols. i. 
to xlii., 302. (half-morocco); a complete 
set of Sydenham Edwards’s Botanical 1s- 
ter, including the scarce appendix, ‘ A Sketch 
of the Vegetation of the Swan River Colony,’ 
34 vols., 1815-47, 28%. (calf); Gould’s 
‘The Trochilide,’ 5 vols, 1850-61, 2650. 
(half-morocco) ; and Meyer’s ‘ Illustrations 
of British Birds and their Eggs,’ 4 vols. 
(1835-41), folio, 177. 5s. (half-morocco). 
At the second sale ‘ Waverley,’ 3 vols., 1814, 
fetched 52/. (half-calf, top and fore edges 
uncut); 32 volumes of ‘The Victoria 
History of the Counties of England,’ 1903-7, 
171. 5s. (cloth); and ‘The Vicar of Wake- 
field,’ 1817, 8vo, with 24 coloured plates by 
Rowlandson, a book much sought after of 
late, 127. (old morocco). 

On February 3rd @ copy of the first edition 
of Holinshed’s ‘Chronicles,’ 2 vols., 1577, 
brought 751. at Sotheby’s (old stamped bind- 
ing, vol. ii. not in very good condition) ; 
the first edition of Killigrew’s ‘ Comedies 
and Tragedies,’ 1664, containing a portrait 
of the author with his dog, 25%. 10s. (old 
calf); and Purchas’s ‘Hakluytus Post- 
humus,’ 5 vols., 1625-6, 501. (old calf, some 
leaves defective). Later the same firm 
sold Sharpe’s ‘Catalogue of the Birds in 
the British Museum,’ 27 vols., 1874—95, 
for 39/. (original cloth); Dresser’s ‘ Birds 
of Europe’ (without the Supplement), 
8 vols., 1871-81, 381. (half-morocco) ; Gould’s 
‘Birds of Asia,’ 7 vols., 1850-83, 381. 10s. 
(half-morocco) ; the ‘ De Historia Stirpium’ 
of Leonardus Fuchsius, first edition, printed 
at Basle in 1542, folio, 162. 10s. (contemporary 
boards, the woodcuts coloured); Lord 
Lilford’s ‘Birds of the British Islands,’ 
7 vols., 8vo, 1885-97, 51l. (half-morocco) ; 
twelve plays by Massinger, most of them 
first editions, in one volume, 365/. (original 
calf); Piranesi’s ‘ Vedute di Roma,’ 2 vols., 
and the ‘ Vasi e Candelabri,’ together 3 vols., 
folio, with the Roman proof impressions of 
the 183 plates, 371. (uncut); Transactions 
of the Zoological Soctety, vols. i. to xvii., 
1835-1906, 387. (half-russia and in parts) ; 
‘Il Decamerone,’ 5 vols., 8vo, ndra 
(Parigi), 1757, 201. (old French morocco) ; 
a complete set of Thomas Hearne’s ‘ Works,’ 
68 vols., and others relating to him, together 
86 vols., many on large paper, 301. (morocco 
extra); and La Borde’s ‘Choix de Chan- 
sons,’ 4 vols., 8vo, 1773, 611. (old French 
calf). 

The sales held during February were 
noticeable chiefly for important books appear- 
ing at intervals, as though obtained from a4 
variety of sources, such as, in addition to 
those already mentioned, Reyard and Lodo- 
wick’s ‘Journal of the late Actions of the 
French in Canada,’ 1693, 4to, 70/. (unbound) ; 
Keats’s ‘Endymion,’ the earliest issue of 
the first edition, with the page of errata and 
the five-line slip, 1818, 54/. (original boards, 
autograph of Wordsworth); ‘ Lamia,’ 1820, 
341. (boards with label); the original MS. 
catalogue of the library at Rydal Mount, 
containing a great number of entries in the 
handwriting of Wordsworth and a few in 
that of Southey, 17/. 15s.—an exceedingly 
interesting manuscript, which, to judge from 
the price paid for it, does not appear to 
have been so fully appreciated as it deserved ; 
the Fourth Folio Shakespeare, 1685, 401. 
(morocco, portrait cut round, leaf defective) ; 
Spenser’s ‘ Faerie Queene,’ second edition, 
1596, and the second part, first edition, 1596, 
the 2 vols. in old calf, 63/.; and the series 
of plates to Cook’s ‘ Second Voyage,’ printed 
on large-size folio paper, proofs before the 
engraver’s numbers or lettering, for the use 
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of the Admiralty officials, 38/. (half-russia). 
The last belonged to Dr. Gott’s modern 
library, sold by Messrs. Sotheby on Feb- 
ruary 26th. 

The library of the late Mr. T. H. Ismay 
and other properties, sold by Messrs. Christie 
on March Lith, contained *‘ La Divina Com- 
media’ with the commentary of Benvenuto 
da Imola, printed at Venice in 1477. This 
copy had the fifteen preliminary leaves 
containing Boccaccio’s life of the poet, and 
was bound in oak boards covered with 
gold-embossed leather, protected by four 
silver masks as bosses, silver corners and 
clasp. It was enclosed in a massive casquet 
decorated to match the book. The price 
realized for this glorified example was 531. ; 
while the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI., 
printed by Whitchurch in 1552, sold for 
641. (old calf); Watteau’s ‘Figures de 
Différents Caractéres,’ four of the plates 
missing, a few inlaid, and some 82 others 
mounted or inlaid, inserted, c. 1740, 1201. 
(half-morocco) ; Pluvinel’s ‘ Maneige Royal,’ 
title a 1623, 30/. (old russia, arms of 
Louis XIII.) ; and the ‘Opera’ of Horace, 
printed at Paris in 1733, 8vo, 25l. (con- 
a morocco extra). An inscription 

the fly-leaf of the last-named book signed 
by M. Pigault-Maubaitlarcq recorded that 
it formed part of the private library of 
Louis XVI. at Versailles, and that it was 
the King’s habit to take it with him in his 
pocket when walking in the grounds. 

On March 17th Messrs. Puttick & Simpson 
sold a copy of Matthew Arnold’s prize poem 
‘ Alaric at Rome,’ printed at Rugby in 1840. 
It was in its original printed wrappers, 
and brought the substantial sum of 48/.— 
very much more than its “‘ weight in gold,” 
which was, I believe, at one time accepted 
as the estimate of its extrinsic value. 

J. HerBert SLATER. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 


Theology. 

Beissel (S.), The Lord’s Prayer and the Hail Mary, 3/6 net, 

Church Congress held at Manchester on October 6th to 
9th, 1908, Official Report, 10/6 net. 

Gueranger (Dom Prosper), Religious and Monastic Life 
m _ 2 net. Translated from the French by 

. Veth. 

Harnack (A.), New Testament Studies: III. The Acts of 

f the Apostles, 6/. In the Crown Theological Library. 

Nugent (S. M.), Life Radiant : some Memorials of the Rev. 
Francis Paynter, 3/6 net. 

Rogers (R. W.), The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 
especially in its Relations to Israel, 9/ net. Five 
lectures delivered at Harvard University. 

Sayani (Husain R.), Saints of Islam, 2/6 net. Intended to 
give some of the main features of the religious philo- 
sophy of Islam, with a brief account of interesting 
events in the lives of three of its saints. 

Law. 

Fletcher (J. Devonald), The Weights and Measures Acts 
1878 to 1904, 5/ net. 

po Fine Art and Archeology. 

rehitectural and Topographical Record, September. 

Benham (Canon), Old London Churches, 1D) net. 
trated by Arth 

a ot Santen. - 

ritish Numismatic Journal and Proceedings of itis 
Numismatic Society, 1907, Vol. IV. Eiited tener 
Andrew, P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton, and L. A. Lawrence. 

Hall (E. H.) The Decorative Art of Crete in the Bronze 
Age. A dissertation ee, to the Faculty of Bryn 
Mawr College for the -¥- of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Marius (G. Hermine), Dutch Painting in the Nineteenth 
Century, 15/net Translated by A. Teixeira de Mattos, 

wie a 

Milbourne (J. S.), Heraldry for Amateurs, 3/6 net, 
illustrated handbook for beginners. — 

Penrose’s Pictorial Annual, Vol. XIV. A review of the 
graphic arts, edited by William Gamble. 

Records of Buckinghamshire, Vol. LX., No. 5. 

poe Poetry and the Drama. 

(C. R.), Conradin, 21/net. A philosophical bailac 
with illustrations, hestomnnoagatioe 

Farjeon (E.), Pan Worship, and other Poems, 2/6 net. 

Furst (H. E. A.), Songs of London, 2/6 net. A medley 
of grave an ony. 

Koo) (H. L.), The Librarian of the Desert, and other 


‘oems. 

Mitchell (8. L.), The Living Chalice, and other Poems, 
1/net. No. VI. of the Tower Press Booklets. 

Robertson (W. Graham), Pinkie and the Fairies, 1/net. 
The fairy play now being performed at His Majesty’s. 


Illus- 
ur Garrett, Introduction {by the Bishop 





Music. 
Booth (Josiah), A Selection of One Hundred Tunes, with 
Appropriate Hymns, 2/6 net. 
Bibliography. 
Aberdeen Public Library, Twenty-Fourth Annual Report. 
History and Biography. : 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the Reign of 
William Iil. uly 1—Dec. 31, 1695, and Addenda, 
1689-95, 15/. Edited by William J. Hardy. . 

Catholic Who’s Who and Year Book, 1909, 3/6net. Edited 
by Sir F. C. Burnand. 

Pearl-Strings : a History of the Resuliyy Dynasty of Yemen, 
by ’Aliyyu’ bnu’ |-Hasan ’El-Khazrejiyy, Vol. III. 
Translated by the late Sir J. W. Redhouse, edited by 
E. G. Browne, Kk. A. Nicholson, and A. Rogers. 

Sandeman (G. A. C.), Calais under English Rule, 2/6 net. 

TregeHes (J. A.), A History of Hoddesdon in the County of 
Hertfordshire. A survey of the hamlet from the earliest 
times, with an account of its ancient manors and its 
inhabitants. from manuscripts prepared and collected 
by the late Alexander McKenzie, a by 
extracts from the deeds and court rolls at Hatfield 


House. 

Willis (W.), Recollections of Sir John Charles Frederick 
Day, 1/net. Deals with some incidents during his life 
as Judge of the High Court. 

Geography and Travel. 

Mahtab (B. C.), Impressions: the Diary of a European 
Tour, 6/ net. A narrative of travel, and the expression 
of thoughts and views formed im lands in many respects 
different from the East, by an Indian Maharajah. 

Streatfield (Henrietta S.), Glimpses of Indian Life, 3/6 

Sports and Pastimes. 

Motorist’s Diary and Year-Book, 1909, with an A B C Guide 
to Motor Law, contributed by C. C. Macklin, 2/ net. 

Ruff's Guide to the Turf, Winter Edition, 1908, 7/6 

Education. 
Johns Hopkins University, Preliminary Register, 1908-9. 
School- Books, 

Balzac (H. de), Le Médecin de > om 3/. Edited, with 
notes and introduction, by De V. Payen-Payne. 

Terry (F. J.), Elementary Latin, 3/6 net. A first year’s 
course, supplementary to text and exercises in the 

upil’s edition. 

Workman (W. P.) and Cracknell (A. G.), Geometry, Theo- 
retical and Practical, Part IIL, 1/6. — Intermediate 
Geometry: being Sections V. and VI. of Geometry, 
Theoretical and Practical, 2/6. In the University 
Tutorial Series. 

Science. 

Bright (C.), The Life Story of Sir Charles Tilston Bright, 
Civil Engineer, 12/6 net. Also contains the story of the 
Atlantic cable, and the first telegraph to India and the 
Colonies, with 68 illustrations. New Edition. 

Duncan (W. Galloway), The Electrical Equipment of 
Collieries, 10/6 net. 

Marsden (R. W.), A Practical Text-Book on Infectious 
Diseases, 5/ net. 

—— oa Society, Monthly Notices, November, 


Science Year-Book, 1909, 5/ net. 

Watkins (R. L.), Catechism of Hematology, 2/6 net. 

ae Powell), Lectures on the Pathology of Cancer, 

/6 net. 

Woburn Experimental Fruit Farm, Ninth Report, by the 

Duke of Bedford and 8S. U. Pickering, 2/6 
General Literature. 

a Chamber of Commerce of Turkey, Quarterly ,Trade 

ournal, 

Catholic Directory, Ecclesiastical Register, and Almanac, 
for 1909, 1/6 net. 

a of Islam : No. III. Adana-Ahmed al-Badawi. 
A dictionary of the geography, ethnography, and 
biography of the Mohammedan peoples, under the 
supervision of Dr. M. 'T. Houtsma and Dr. M. 
Seligsohn. 

Fieldhouse (Arthur), Key to the Student’s Commercial 
Book-Keeping, Accountancy, and Banking, 16/ net. 
Florio (John), The Essayes of Michael, Lord of Montaigne, 
Vols. Il. and III. 3 vols., 31/6 net. With an introduc- 
tion by Thomas Seccombe. In the Elizabethan 

Classics. 

Highest and Lowest Prices, and Dividends and Crushings, 
of Shares of Mining and Kindred Companies for Past 
Six Years, 1/. A supplement to ‘ Mining Handbook.’ 

Mathiesons’ Handbook for Investors for 1909, 2/6 net. A 

cket record of Stock Exchange prices and dividends 
or it ten years. 

Pocket Emerson, 2/6 net. Edited by W. T. 8. Sonnenschein. 
One of the Wayfaring Books. 

Royal Blue Book: Court and 
January, 5/ net. 

Simplex Parcels Post Register, 2/6 

Voices of Nature, 2/6 net. A sequel to the collection in 
praise of a simple life, edited by Ernest A. Baker. 

Yeats (W. B.), Works, Vols. VII. and VIII. Comprises 
‘The Secret Rose,’ ‘Rosa Alchemica,’ ‘The Tables of 
the Law,’ ‘The Adoration of the Magi,’ ‘ John Sherman,’ 
and * Dhoya.’ 


Parliamentary Guide, 


Pamphlets. 
Dublin Science and Art Museum, General Guide to the Art 
Collections, Part I., by C. Gutch, ld. Contains Greek 
and Roman Sculpture, &c. 


FOREIGN. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 

Amelung ov} Die Sculpturen des Vaticanischen Museums, 
Vol. IL, Text, with separate volume of 83 plates, 30m. 

Hirth’s Formenschatz, Parts 5-12, 1m. each. 

Michel-Ange: I'Huvre du Maitre—Peinture, Sculpture, 
Architecture, 10fr. With 169 illustrations. In the 
Nouvelle Collection des Classiques de |’ Art. 

Rosenthal (L.), La Gravure, 12fr. One of the Manuals 
d’ Histoire de l’Art. 

Astory and Biography. 

Busepe, (Lieut.), Les Gardes d’Honneur du Premier 

mpire 


, 20fr. 
Kleinclausz (A.), Histoire de Bourgogne, 10fr. 





Geography and Travel. 
Play (A. E. Le ), Notes et Croquis d’Orient et d’Extréme- 
Orient, 15fr. 
Fiction. 
Calandra (Edoardo), Juliette, 3 lire. A story of Turin in the 
time of Napoleon. 
General Literature. 
Revue slavistique, Vol. L., 7m. The articles are in Polish. 
Pamphlets. 
Hymans (H.), Henri van Paesschen et l’ancienne Bourse de 
Londres. A lecture before the Académie royale 
d’Archéologie de Belgique. 


All Books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
noted. Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books. 


** 
* 








Literary Gossip. 


Tne January Blackwood opens with 
‘The Story of the Young Turks,’ written 
at Salonika, their head-quarters, by a 
contributor who is in touch with the leaders 
of the movement. Sir Henry Bracken- 
bury continues his memories, and tells of 
his work during the Franco-German War 
in aiding the sick and wounded. ‘Sea 
Wolves’ is an account of the corsairs of 
France, and ‘Old Irish Life: Duels,’ 
is entertaining. In ‘Musings without 
Method’ the proposals for educating 
working-men at Oxford are severely 
handled. A poem by Mr. Alfred Noyes 
is entitled ‘The Two Painters: a Tale 
of Old Japan.’ Other articles in the 
number are ‘ Tiflis to Constantinople via 
the Black Sea Ports,’ and ‘Crabbe,’ by 
Prof. Elton. 

Amone the articles in the January 
International will be the following: 
‘Austria without Francis Joseph,’ by 
Mr. W. T. Stead ; ‘ Women in the British 
Labour Party,’ by Mrs. Ramsay Mac- 
donald ; ‘ The Aims of Christian Socialism, 
by the Abbé Paul Naudet; ‘ Insanity 
and Crime,’ by Dr. Toulouse of Paris ; 
‘The Social Transformation of Japan,’ 
by Mr. Ingram J. Bryan of Nagasaki ; 
and an editorial on ‘The Future of the 
Race,’ by Dr. Rodolphe Broda. 

Mr. Mackenziz Bett is publishing 
immediately from the Kingsgate Press, 
4, Southampton Row, an extended selec- 
tion from his works. It will be entitled 
‘Poems,’ and will contain much that he 
has written since his last volume, while 
the old matter is rearranged. 

Mr. Joun Payne has completed a new 
volume of lyrical poems, which will form 
the forthcoming issue of the Villon Society, 
under the title of ‘ Flower o’ the Thorn: a 
Book of Wayside Verse.’ Particulars can 
now be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Alfred Forman, 49, Comeragh Road, 
West Kensington. 

In ‘ Canadian Types of the Old Régime ’ 
Prof. C. W. Colby, who occupies the Chair 
of History in McGill University, Montreal, 
has brought the writings of French 
authors to bear on the English, and vice 
versa, as no other writer on the subject 
has attempted to do. Messrs. Bell will 
publish the book early this month. 

THE same firm announce for inclusion 
in their ‘“ Queen’s Treasures Series ” Mrs. 
Ewing’s ‘Jan of the Windmill.’ It will 
contain eight coloured illustrations by 
Miss Wheelhouse, who has been successful 
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with ‘Six to Sixteen’ and ‘A Flat Iron 
for a Farthing.’ Miss Wheelhouse will 
also contribute a special title-page, covers, 
and end-papers. This volume will be 
ready early in February. 


THE forthcoming number (Vol. III. 
No. 1) of The Classical Quarterly will 
contain, inter alia, the following articles ; 
‘An Uncollated MS. of Juvenal,’ by Mr. 
C. E. Stuart; ‘Platonica, by Mr. H. 
Richards ; ‘Could Ancient Ships work 
to Windward ?’ by Dr. T. Rice Holmes : 
‘The Legions of the Euphrates Frontier,’ 
by Mr. R. K. M‘Elderry ; and ‘ Manilian 
Varieties,’ by Mr. H. W. Garrod. 


Mr, Lewis MELVILLE writes :— 

*“T am engaged upon a biography of the 
author of ethek. Willie Beckford of 
Fonthill, and I have obtained permission 
to examine those letters and papers of his 
that are in the possession of his descendants. 
There must, however, be in existence many 
other letters written by him, and I shall be 
grateful if the owners would allow me to see 
them. They should be sent to me, care of 
Messrs. Curtis Brown & Massie, 5, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden. The greatest care 
will be taken of the correspondence, and it 
will be returned so soon as it is copied.” 

THE death of Mr. John L. Bashford on 
Tuesday last week at Bridport from 
heart failure removes a journalist of 
exceptional influence. Mr. Bashford had 
been for some time correspondent for 
The Westminster Gazette in Berlin, where 
he made his name in a similar position for 
The Daily Telegraph. He began as a 
private tutor at Cambridge, and was a 
lecturer at the University of Berlin from 
1882 to 1890. 


MEssrs. CONSTABLE are about to pub- 
lish in England ‘A Concordance to the 
English Poems of Thomas Gray,’ according 
to Mr. Gosse’s edition. The work appears 
under the auspices of the Concordance 
Society, organized at Yale University in 
1906. 


Mr. T. E. KEBBEL writes :— 

“T see that in your review of the new 

edition of the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ on December 12th, you speak of 
myself as ‘ The late Mr. Kebbel,’ in distinction 
from others who, you say, are ‘ still happily 
with us.’ Permit me to assure you that I 
am one of those who are still with you, 
whether happily or not is a question for 
others.” 
We owe our sincere apologies to the 
veteran writer for a suggestion which, 
we hope, will be premature for many 
years yet. 

It is said that Messrs. Methuen are 
likely some time this year to begin the 
publication of a magazine chiefly devoted 
to fiction and the lighter forms of litera- 
ture. 

THE death in Edinburgh of Mr. Thomas 
McKie, LL.D., in his seventy-eighth year, 
occurred on December 22nd. A native 
of Dumfries and a friend of Carlyle, Mr. 
McKie became much interested in Uni- 
versity reform, and was elected a member 
of the Court of the University of Edin- 
burgh. He published several books, 
of which the best-known are ‘ Lyrics and 
Sonnets’ and ‘Summer Rambles,’ the 





latter showing a rare appreciation of the 
scenery of his own country. 

At the last meeting of the New Spalding 
Club the Council promised to members 
during 1909 the third volume of ‘ Musa 
Latina Aberdonensis,’ edited by W. K. 
Leask, together with either ‘ Records of 
Old Aberdeen,’ edited by Mr. A. M. 
Munro, or ‘ Records of the Scots Colleges,’ 
Vol. II., edited by the Rev. W. Forbes 
Leith. 

Tue following work in progress had 
also the approval of the Council: ‘The 
House of Gordon,’ edited by Mr. J. M. 
Bulloch, with contributions by Mrs. 
Skelton, Mr. A. Churchill Gordon, and the 
editor; ‘Selections from the Records of 
the County of Banff,’ edited by Mr. 
James Grant; ‘ Folk-Music of the North- 
East of Scotland,’ edited by Mr. Gavin 
Greig and the Rev. J. B. Duncan; 
‘Records of Inverness,’ edited by Mr. 
William Mackay ; ‘The Rise of Natural 
Science in the North of Scotland,’ from 
the MS. collections of David Skene, edited 
by Prof. J. W. H. Trail; ‘The House of 
Forbes,’ edited by Col. Allardyce ; ‘ Biblio- 
graphy of the Shires of Aberdeen, Banff, 
and Kincardine,’ compiled by Mr. J. F. K. 
Johnstone and others; and ‘ Records of 
the Red, White, Black, and Grey Friars 
of Aberdeen’ (1211-1560). It has also 
been decided to compile a record of the 
Society of Advocates, Aberdeen. 

Messrs. Warp, Lock & Co. are pub- 
lishing this month the following novels : 
‘The Long Arm,’ by Mr. E. P. Oppen- 
heim ; ‘ A Crime on Canvas,’ by Florence 
Warden ; and ‘ Sir Morecambe’s Marriage,’ 
by Mr. James Blyth. 

Tue installation of Lord Iveagh as 
Chancellor of the University of Dublin 
was made the occasion of a brilliant 
ceremonial. Amongst the recipients of 
degrees conferred honoris causa were the 
Dean of Westminster, Sir Robert Hart, 
and Mr. Justice Madden. The College 
Choral Society sang some choruses from 
Sir Robert Stewart’s Tercentenary Ode. 


A HEATED controversy is at present 
being carried on in the Irish press on the 
question of the teaching of Irish in the 
new University. A strong agitation is on 
foot to make Irish a compulsory subject 
for matriculation and during the Arts 
course until specialization begins. This is 
opposed, on the ground that, in spite of 
the efforts of the Gaelic League, and the 
subsidies in the form of “‘ result fees” which 
Irish at present receives in the Secondary 
schools, this subject is only studied by a 
very small percentage of pupils. 

Dr. G. A. Grizrson has just been 
elected an honorary member of the 
Société Finno-ougrienne of Helsingfors. 


Mr. ALEXANDER Putiip of the Graves- 
end Public Library proposes to edit ‘A 
Library Encyclopedia,’ which is to be 
issued by subscription. ‘“ Only the fore- 
most authorities,” it is announced, will 
be engaged to write on the various aspects 
of the subject ; and the work will not be 
published unless the number of sub- 
scribers is large enough to warrant it. If 





the applications are satisfactory, the book 
will be issued at the end of this year. 

‘Burtpers or Unirep Iraty,’ by Mr. 
R. S. Holland, which Messrs. Bell will 
shortly publish, is an attempt to provide 
a popular introduction to one of the 
stirring periods of modern European 
history, in a study of some of the 
greatest figures in the struggle for Italian 
independence. 

Mr. Extior Stock is issuing a new 
collection of ‘ Hymns, chiefly for Children,’ 
by Canon T. A. Stowell, in which care 
has been taken to secure simplicity of 
language and avoid exaggerated senti- 
ment. 

At the last meeting of the French 
Académie des Inscriptions seven foreign 
correspondents were elected—Messrs. Lan- 
man, Professor of Sanskrit at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge (United States) ; 
Huelsen, Secretary of the Archeological 
Institute, Rome; De Groot, Professor of 
Chinese at Leyden; Charles Michel, 
Professor of Greek and Sanskrit at Liége ; 
Jagic, Professor of Slavonic Languages 
at Vienna, Hinojosa, of the Royal Academy 
of Madrid; and Rayana, Professor of 
Roman Philology at Florence. Two 
French members were also elected— 
M. Demaisons, Archivist at Reims, and 
M. Roman, “ correspondant du Ministére 
de I’Instruction publique ” at Embrun. 

Mr. G. 8. LayarpD writes :— 

‘‘ Allow me to correct the ascription of the 
‘Poem by a Perfectly Furious Academician’ 
in your issue of last Saturday (p. 816). Shirley 
Brooks was the author, not Tom Taylor.” 

A new French daily, Les Nouvelles, 
appeared in Paris on Monday last, and 
the initial number is above the average, 
both in general get-up and the quality of 
the paper. The artistic and foreign news 
is well done. 

THE death at Calcutta of Syed Mahomed 
Abdul Ghafur, better known as Prof. 
Shahbaz, removes an enlightened sup- 
porter of education. He was the editor 
of the first Urdu journal, Darul-Sul- 
tanut, and the author of several works 
which proved him to be a sound scholar. 
He had been busy for many years past 
with a monumental biography of Amir 
Khusro, the poet-philosopher of Delhi, but 
it is feared that the work is too incomplete 
for publication. At one time the Pro- 
fessor held the post of Director of Public 
Instruction in Bhopal. 

THE journalist Ugo Pesci, whose death 
is reported from Bologna, played an 
important part in the politics of the 
seventies. He was the author of several 
interesting works, among them ‘ Firenze 
Capitale ’ and ‘ Roma Capitale.’ 

Tue death in his seventy-fifth year is 
announced from Hanover of Prof. Wilhelm 
Schafer, formerly Lecturer on Political 
Economy at the Technische Hochschule 
of that town, and author of ‘ Der Handel 
in der Volkswirtschaft ’ and other works. 

WE note the publication of the following 
Parliamentary Papers: Statistical Ab- 
stract for Foreign Countries (ls. 7d.) ; 
and Educational Endowment, England, 
New Rule (1d.). 
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recorded association between the Polar| suffered from serious illness during 


The People of the Polar North: a Record. 
By Knud Rasmussen. Compiled from 
the Danish Originals and edited by 


G. Herring. With Illustrations by 
ox Harald Moltke. (Kegan Paul 
& Co.) 


THis handsome and finely illustrated 
volume is not primarily a narrative of 
Arctic travel, though based throughout 
on personal experience; it is rather a 
study of the folk-lore of a primitive tribe 
by one who is perfectly familiar with their 
language. The usual order of visitors 
to a new people is said to be—explorer, 
missionary, trader; and it is not till 
these have sophisticated and exploited 
the natives that the man of folk-lore makes 
his appearance—generally too late. Before 
he has mastered their language and gained 
their confidence, their primitive simplicity, 
and even the memory of many of their 
l egends, have vanished. 

The author of this book was one of 
four members of the Danish Literary 
Expedition which left Copenhagen in 
June, 1902, and spent two years in study- 
ing the Eskimo (who, by the way, are 
not the only “‘ people of the Polar North’’). 
Of this time, ten months were passed 
with the isolated tribe—the most 
northerly in the world—inhabiting the 
shore of Smith Sound. The leader was 
M:. Mylius Erichsen, who afterwards con- 
ducted another expedition to explore 
the unknown part of the Greenland coast, 
and achieved his object, though at the 
cost of his life. 

The first section of the volume, which 
deals with the Polar Eskimo, is called 
‘The New People ’—the title of one of 
the Danish works from which Mr. Herring 
has made his extracts. He explains that 
the tribe are only “new” in the sense 
that their inner life and beliefs have never 
previously been described by a competent 
hand. They were discovered by Dr. Kane 
over fifty years ago; and more recently 
their presiding genius, Commander Peary, 
who calls them his “ children,” has given 
an exhaustive account of their customs 
and taken two censuses of their numbers. 
It is plain, however, from a comparison 
of his phonetic list of names with those 
in this book, that he has no literary 
command of the language; and much 
scope was left for an interpreter who was 
well acquainted with the kindred dialect 
of Southern Greenland. In styling Mr. 
Rasmussen “ the first competent seeker ” 
after Eskimo folk-lore, Mr. Herring may 
be correct as regards the Polar Eskimo ; 
but he is certainly wrong in saying that 
Dr. Rink, the author of previous works 
on the Greenlanders, ‘had not the 
advantage of knowing the Greenlandic 
language,” and was entirely dependent 
on interpreters. Dr. Rink translated 
into Danish the memoirs of Hans Hendrik 
—the faithful hunter to four Polar ex- 
peditions—who married a woman of the 
northern tribe; and he expiessly states 
that he had no assistance in that trans- 
lation.” Mr. Herring is also mistaken in 





Eskimo and their southern kinsmen. 
The former told Hendrik that their 
ancestors used to visit Upernivik, and 
even at that period—fifty years ago— 
they spoke of their neighbours as “South- 
landers.” 

While pointing out these slight errors, 
we gladly acknowledge that Mi. Herring 
has capably discharged a difficult editorial 
task. He has had to choose his material, 
without help from the author, from two 
separate books—acollection of the northern 
folk-lore and a narrative of travel; and 
we wish that he could have kept these 
two subjects more completely apart. 
The whole work is valuable, though 
many of the stories a.e puerile, and some 
are naturally ‘“unrefined.’”’ But the 
author’s style is so graphic, and his 
description of individuals so full of sym- 
pathy, that we fancy most people will 
prefer the section on the West Green- 
landers, in which the personal note is 
more frequent. The book is an exact 
record of facts and impressions; there 
is no theory as to the origin or ethno- 
graphic positionof the race. But!whileCom- 
mander Peary states that the Polar Eskimo 
do not know whence they migrated, 
Mr. Rasmussen extracted from them 
their belief that they came from the west. 
This is, of course, in keeping with their 
plainly Mongolian features, and, so far 
as it goes, corroborates Sir Clements 
Markham’s suggestion that the Eskimo 
generally are the tribe called Onkilon, 
which disappeared from North-Eastern 
Asia at some unfixed, but not distant 
epoch. A comparison of some special 
characteristics of their folk-lore—as, e.g., 
in the story of the Moon (brother) 
and the Sun (sister)—with those of the 
tribes of Arctic Asia, might throw further 
light on this question. There seems to 
be no tradition indicating the identity of 
the ‘ Skrelligs”—the destroyers of the 
old Norse colony—with the Eskimo. 
Mr. Rasmussen does not attempt any 
co-ordination of the legends of the 
Christian and the uncivilized Eskimo ; 
but three or four stories told him by both 
branches show a strong family likeness. 
The belief of the latter in the existence 
of a strange tribe inhabiting the high 
central plateau (inland-dwellers) finds its 
counterpart in the stories of the former 
about “* possessed” men (Qivitoqs), who 
take to the hills and shun the society of 
their kind. We fancy, however, that a 
belief in the inland-dwellers still exists in 
places even among the Christian. Eskimo. 
Mr. Rasmussen is at present engaged in a 
six years’ journey among the far-scattered 
tribes of the North American coast ; 
and we hope that his general conclusions 
may be formulated when he has com- 
pleted that tour. 

The present volume, however, will 
always possess a permanent value from 
the number and excellence of Count 
Moltke’s illustrations. Of these there 
are over a hundred—twelve of them in 
colour; and while the landscapes are 
admirable, the portraits and pen-and- 





his Northern trip; but neither this 
drawback nor the piercing Arctic cold 
has had any effect upon his artistic skill. 
It is a pity that so large a volume is not 
furnished with an Index, as the table of 
contents is far from complete. 





Children and Gardens (Country Life Office), 
the latest volume from Miss Gertrude Jekyll’s 
practised hand, will be a welcome gift to 
children who are fortunate enough to have 
gardens of their own, while even to those 
who have not it should present many points 
of interest. It is simply and succinctly 
written, covering a wide range of subjects, 
and providing all manner of pleasant lore 
and reminiscences from the author’s fullness 
of experience. The twelve chapters that 
go to make up the book give much advice 
and useful information regarding children’s 
gardens and the flowers they should grow, 
and of the play-house that every child must 
covet for its own, together with various 
dissertations as to weeds and seeds, and 
botany. The chapter called ‘ Cowslip-Time,’ 
with its instructions on the making of 
cowslip balls, is especially attractive; and 
the conversion of a snapdragon pod into the 
semblance of an old woman is nothing less 
than the solution of a puzzling problem. 
We should like to know whether Miss 
Jekyll is acquainted with the other method 
of making daisy-chains, which is prettier 
than the one she mentions. There is 4 
profusion of delightful illustrations, besides 
interesting drawings end diagrams, all by 
the author, 





SOCIETIES. 


BritisH ‘AcapEMy.—Dec. 10.—Dr. A. W. Ward 
in the chair.—The following papers were read in 
connexion with the Milton Tercentenary. 

1. ‘Samson Agonistes and the Hellenic Drama,’ 
by the late Sir . C. Jebb, fellow of the Academy, 
read by Mr. S. H. Butcher, M.P.—The following is 
a summary of its main points. ‘Samson Agonistes’ 
may fairly be called classical both in language and 
in structure. Milton here has freed himself from 
the restraint of strophe and antistrophe, and the 
measures of his Chorus are entirely arbitrary. 
This very irregularity has, it is true, a certain 
grandeur, but is not the grandeur proper to 4 
tragedy on the Greek model; it is rather the 
sublimity of the Hebrew prophets. Another 
criticism, upon the structure of the drama, is 
offered by Dr. Johnson—that the action of the piece 
makes no continuous progress from the beginning to 
the end. But it cannot be said, as Johnson 
says, that this is so. The action is, indeed, a still 
action, because the force which is to produce the 
catastrophe is the inward force of Samson’s own 
despair, not an external necessity pressing upon 
him. Precisely the same is the case in the 
‘Prometheus Vinctus’ of A¢schylus, a drama 
consisting, like ‘Samson Agonistes,’ of a series of 
interviews. iO 

The Professor went on to inquire as to the spirit 
of ‘Samson Agonistes.’ Granting it to be in diction 
and in structure representative of that Greek 
drama which was its model, how far was it animated 
by the spirit, by the dominant idea, of its original? 

ilton’s mind was, in the literal and proper sense, 
Hebraic, and he habitually thought of the En lish 
people as holding the same place under the New 
Ciconent which the Hebrews had held under the 
Old Covenant. When a man with this bent of 
thought selected as the subject for a m an 
episode of Hebrew history, the treatment of the 
subject was sure tobe genuinely Hebraic. Hellenism 
contrasts man with fate. Hebraism contrasts God 
and His servants with*idols and their servants. 
The difference was illustrated by the comparison of 
Samson and Heracles, who offer analogies of epoch, 
mission, temperament, sufferings, and death. 

2. ‘ Milton in the Eighteerth Centur Te agi 
by Prof. E. Dowden, read by Prof. W. P. Ker.— 
The influence of Milton on the literature of the 
eighteenth century was threefold : an influence on 
poetic style, —_ oe my in a great degree of poetic 
matter, during the first half of the century; an 
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influence on both sentiment and style ; an influence 
on thought, always associated with political 
liberalism. ‘These hoo streams of influence are in 
the main connected with (1) ‘ Paradise Lost,’ (2) 
the early ms of Milton, (3) his political writings. 
Milton scholarship was active throughout the whole 
riod, from Dennis to Cowper, Hayley, and Todd 
he earliest critic is John Dennis. is point of 
view connects’ the criticism of Milton with the 
uarrel of the Ancients and Moderns in France. 
ennis aimed at the reformation and advancement 
of English poetry, and believed that these could 
come only by connecting art with the religious 
emotions. Poetry is an affair of the passions, and 
our loftiest passions are those proceeding from 
religion. The Christian religion, as being true, 
gives the moderns a vast advantage over the 
ancients. Milton, who surpassed all the ancients 
and all the moderns, is a proof of this, his excel- 
lence proceeding from the union of high genius 
with religious enthusiasm. Addison’s ‘Spectator’ 
pee were written, not because Milton was un- 
nown, but because he was well enough known to 
make readers desire to know him better. 

The early poems of Milton were much less widely 
known than ‘ Paradise Lost.’ Warton tells an 
anecdote of his father’s having, through Mr. Digby, 
introduced Pope to acquaintance with the minor 

ms, after which Popes pilferings appear. In 
act, however, Pope was well acquainted with them 
from the first, and used them with discretion, 
borrowing happy phrases, but never adopting the 
Miltonic style, as did the smaller poets of the time. 
Voltaire, as an English critic, in his ‘Essay on 
Epic Poetry’ introduced the subject of Milton’s 
sources in ‘ Paradise Lost.’ Milton, he stated, had 
seen at Florence the ‘Adamo’ of Andreini, and 
had recognized the majesty of the theme. The 
interest in the study of sources was turned to 
account by Lauder in his investigations and his 
forgeries, The ‘Protoplasmus’ of Hieronymus 
Ziegler, mentioned by Edward Phillips in_ his 
‘Theatrum Poetarum,’ may have been read by 
Milton. Lauder failed to discover a copy, nor does 
the ‘ Protoplasmus’ seem to have been examined 
by any Milton scholar during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Scena Tragica Didues ed Eva,’ de- 
scribed by Joseph C. Walker and by Hayley, has 
been supposed to be an original work of Troilo 
Lancetta. In fact, it is only a translation or re- 
handling of Ziegler’s ‘ Protoplasmus.’ 

Fenton's edition of Milton is supposed by Monk 
to have suggested to Bentley his castigation of 
Milton’s text. But Fenton was, on the whole, 
discreet in his emendations. Bentley’s biographers 
Monk and Jebb, differ as to that great scholar's g 
{aith in his theory of a fraudulent editor of the 
early texts of ‘Paradise Lost.’ We can trace back, 
through Johnson and Lauder to The Grub Street 
Journa! ot 1732, the suggestion that Bentley manu- 
factured this man-of-straw as a politic device. 
Jebb commends Bentley’s proposal to read ichorous 
for “‘nectarous” in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ B. vi. 1. 332; 
but ichor and ichorous were probably not used in 
the sense required until after Multon’s death. 
Bentley, however, made a few ec %Y of value. 
His soul for “fowl” in B. vii. 1. 451, is certainly 
right ; and his swelling gourd for “smelling gourd ” 
in B. vii. 1. 321, —* the true reading. 

The interest of Jonathan Richardson’s ‘ Notes’ 
for modern readers lies chiefly in the memoir of 
Milton prefixed; he gathered some important re- 
collections from personal friends of Milton. His 
son, @ Classical scholar, collaborated in the ‘ Notes.’ 
The portrait prefixed is founded on a crayon draw- 
ing supposed to be by Faithorne. Two pencil draw- 
ings by Richardson on vellum are in the possession 
of the writer: one (dated 1734) evidently from the 
Richardson crayon (by Faithorne?) photographed 
for Sotheby’s ‘Ramblings in Elucidation of the 
Autograph of Milton’; the other, dated 1737, per- 
haps an attempt by Richardson to imagine and 
depict a profile. 

alton’s arrangement of ‘Comus’ for dramatic 
representation, with added characters and songs— 
the music by Dr. Arne—did much to call public 
attention to the early poems. Quin contributed to 
its success by his dignified presentation of the 
Enchanter. 

The half-century with which these notes deal 
closes with Lauder’s forgeries and the first two 
volumes cf Newton's variorum edition. 

3. ‘ Miltun’s Fame on the Continent,’ by Prof. 
J.G, Robertson.—Milton was the first English poet 
to inspire respect and win fame for our literature 
on the Continent, and to his poetry was due, to an 
extent that has not yet been fully recognized, the 
change which came over European ideas in the 
eighteenth century with regard to the nature and 
scope of the epic. ‘Paradise Lost’ was the main- 
stay of those adventurous critics who dared to 
vindicate, in the face of French classicism, the rights 
of the i nation over the reason in poetry. Mil- 
ton was first known on the Continent as the 





Secretary of the Commonwealth and the notorious 
defender of regicides ; his EixovorAdaorne was trans- 
lated into French by John Dury in 1652, and from 
that date until the end of the seventeenth century 
sporadic references are to be found to Milton in 
memoirs, journals, and biographical dictionaries, 
but rarely or never is there any mention of his 
egy A iven Bayle, who devoted three pages of 
is ‘Dictionary’ to him in 1697, evidently regarded 
his poetry as of subordinate importance. Man 
ears before this a German resident in England, 
heodor Haake, who knew Milton personally, had 
begun a translation of ‘Paradise Lost’; and although 
Haake’s work was neither finished nor published, 
it appears to have stimulated another German, 
Ernst Gottlieb von Berge, to undertake the same 
task. Berge’s translation of ‘ Das verlustigte Para- 
deis ’—the oldest translation of Milton’s verse into 
a Continental language—was published at Zerbst in 
; but it was very indifferent in quality and 
attracted little notice. There was, however, no 
permanency in German interest in Milton, and for 
the next few years we have to look to French 
periodicals. n spite of Bayle’s notice and a 
remarkable dissertation on English poetry in the 
Journal littéraire in 1717, with a very full account 
of ‘Paradise Lost,’ that interest remained exceed- 
ingly restricted until the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century was over. hen the first 
translator of The Spectator arrived, in 1718, at 
Addison’s papers on Milton, he excused himself 
from translating them on the ground that “ ‘ Para- 
dise Lost’ had not been, and doubtless never would 
be, translated into French.” 

The critical years for Milton’s fame on the Con- 
tinent were 1727-30. In 1727 appeared first in Eng- 
lish, and some months later in a French translation 
by the Abbé Desfontaines, Voltaire’s ‘ Essay upon 
Epick Poetry.” This established Milton's reputa- 
tion abroad. Very shortly after appeared the first 
French translation of ‘ Paradise Lost’ by Dupré de 
Saint Maur. Dupré’s translation is in prose and 
very far from satisfactory; but it was eminently 
readable, and suited the taste of the time. It was 
followed by a translation of Addison’s papers from 
The Spectator on Milton, and round these the 
eighteenth-century criticism of the poet in France 
virtually turned. 

Meanwhile. the Italians and the Germans were 
interesting themselves in Milton. It was, in fact, 
the Italians rather than the French who were the 
pioneers of a true critical appreciation of Milton’s 

enius on the Continent. An Italian settled in 
ngland, Paolo Rolli, produced the best translation 
of ‘Paradise Lost’ into verse in the eighteenth 
century. But even greater importance must be 
attached to the relation of Italian criticism to 
Milton. Muratori, in his eloquent pleading for the 
freedom and supremacy of the imagination in 
poetry, had prepared the way, and that writer's 
Della perfetta poo italiana,’ although it does 
not mention Milton, is the best vindication of 
Milton’s greatness. Muratori’s distinguished dis- 
ciple Luzan was the first Spaniard to interest him- 
self in Milton ; and the two Swiss critics Bodmer 
and Breitinger, who vigorously championed the 
English poet in Germany, drew their most vital 
ideas from Muratori. 
mer’s prose translation of ‘Paradise Lost’ 
(1732), a ay a it is, is of the first import- 
ance for the history of German poetry and criticism. 
It was virtually round this translation that the 
famous literary controversy took place between the 
Swiss critics on the one hand, and the Leipsic pro- 
fessor Gottsched, as the defender of French 
classicism, on the other. Gottsched was worsted, 
and from the midst of the strife emerged in 
Klopstock a genuine poet, the fountain head of 
whose inspiration was Milton. 

When we turn to the nineteenth century Milton 
becomes more and more—with the exception of 
France and to some extent Italy—an object of 
literary and bookish interest. The French litera- 
ture of the first twenty or thirty years of the 
nineteenth century represents the most intense 
period of Miltonic influence on any alien literature, 
the centre of the enthusiasm being Chateaubriand. 

4. ‘Milton: as Schoolboy and Schoolmaster,’ by 
Mr. Arthur F. Leach.—Milton less than any other 
poet answered to the common notion of a t as 
a kind of Puck or Ariel wafted on the wings of 
the wind in irresponsible vagaries. All his life 


he was a staid stayer at home, who ed fifty-six 
out of his sixty-six years of life in London, within 
a mile of where he was born, and in the bosom of 


his family. A scholar from his earliest to his 
latest years, his schooldays had a far more pre- 
dominant influence on his works than had _ been 
hitherto supposed. His school was St. Paul’s. 
The effect of its ancient history and the genius 
loct on Milton could be traced in his works. For 
St. Paul’s was still, after the days of Colet, what 
it had been before—the grammar school of the 
Cathedral Church. It still remained attached to 





the Cathedral, and masters and boys took part in 
Cathedral processions and_ attended its services. 
The masters under whom Milton learnt with such 
avidity as to start the disease which afterwards 
deprived him of sight were the two Alexander 
Gills. To the High Master, who published while 
Milton was at school an English grammar in Latin, 
which advocated and illustrated phonetic spelling 
and gave examples of rules taken from the best 
modern English authors, Spenser especially, Daniel, 
‘the English Lucan,” and Wither, ‘‘the English 
Juvenal,” Milton undoubtedly owed his_ early 
knowledge and love of English poetry. To the 
younger Gill, who came when he was in his last 
year at school, he probably owed his skill in Latin 
verse, and a close friendship, which imbued him 
with his predilections for the Parliamentary and 
reform party. Gill himself was on one occasion, 
tor seditious remarks, hauled out of the school by 
two royal pursuivants before the Star Chamber, 
and condemned to a fine of 2,000/. and the loss o! 
his ears, which he narrowly escaped. The books 
read in the school undoubtedly gave Milton his 
bent to sacred subjects for his poetry, and 
particularly ‘ Paradise Lost.’ Colet had prescribed 
** Auctours Christian, as Lactantius, Prudentius, 
and Proba.” Lactantius, the early Christian Cicero, 
was a prose writer ‘‘on divine institutions.’ 
and his influence on Milton, a on Book V. 
of ‘Paradise Lost,’ which takes the same semi- 
Arian view of the relation of the Son of God to 
the Father and to creation, was long ago pointed out, 
Proba, a Proconsul’s wife, who wove lines of Virgil 
into a life of Christ, may almost certainly be traced 
in the Invocation at the beginning of ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ But the influence of Prudentius, who like 
Proba wrote at the beginning of the fifth <7, 
and is called the Christian Pindar, is most marked. 
Among his ‘Cathemerinon,’ his Hymns on Christ- 
mas Day and the Epiphany suggested Milton’s 
early hymns, written at the age of nineteen on the 
same subject, while his ‘ Apotheosis’ is the direct 
inspiration of the pathetic lines on the decay of the 
heathen deities on Christ’s birth in the ‘ Nativity’ 
ode. So, too, Prudentius’s ‘ Hamartigenia,’ or 
‘Origin of Sin,’ with its elaborate description of 
heaven and hell, and his ‘ Psychomachia,’ or ‘Battle 
of Virtues and Vices,’ undoubtedly first gave 
Milton’s mind its bent towards the subject of 
‘Paradise Lost,’ and furnished many hints in its 
treatment. . . 

Of Milton as a schoolmaster it almost requires an 
apology to speak, as he always disowned the title. 
He was, infact, for some seven years a distinguished 
private tutor of aristocratic youth, and his tutor- 
ship bade fair at one time to develope into what he 
called an academy, or, in vulgar parlance, a school, 
had not a modest competence and the counter- 
attraction of politics distracted him. But he left 
his mark as a_ schoolmaster in literature in the 
‘Tractate on Education,’ which set out his own 
practice. He was in advance of his age in that, as 
in other spheres. He insisted on the necessity of 
ample playing fields; he wished for the Italian 
pronunciation ; he advocated learning things, not 
words ; and, though Latin was to be the medium, 
that was only because in Latin these things were to 
be found. His list of authors to be read and of 
subjects might appal the youthful mind. But 
Phillips himself asseverated that it did not. He 
anticipated the demand for natural science, and 
the addition of experts in agriculture and garden- 
ing, horse-riding and carpentry—in fact, practical 
work of all sorts—to the ordinary staff. In a word, 
both as a theoretical and a practical teacher he was 
Milton, a miracle of industry, of ideas, and in both 
magnificent. 

5. ‘Consideration of Macaulay’s Comparison of 
Dante and Milton,’ by Dr. W. J. Courthope, Fellow 
of the Academy.—Macaulay’s essay on Milton is 
largely vitiated by the unfairness of 1ts comparisons 
and party spirit. It seems to be deliberately meant 
as @ rejoinder to Johnson, whose judgment on 
Milton, in his ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ is supposed to 
have been affected by his Tory prejudices. It 
exalts the controversial prose writings of Milton 
almost to the same level as his poetry. The 
panegyric is made to depend upon contrast and 
comparison. Milton’s virtues as a statesman are 
brought into strong relief by contrasting him with 
the different party extremists of his age, and 
showing that he combined all their excellences 
without any of their faults, being in this respect the 
illustrious forerunner of the later Whigs. Asa 
poet, he is naturally compared with Dante. In 
order to exalt his character, Macaulay depresses 
that of the Florentine poet, by dwelling on his 
sullen pride and intense bitterness, which are 
contrasted with the “sedate and majestic patience” 
of Milton in the midst of misfortune. No allow- 
ance is made for the greater degree of injustice and 
suffering involved in Dante’s treatment by his 
fellow-citizens, nor is any account taken of the 
leniency shown to Milton, as a defender of regicide, 
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after the Royalist Restoration. The greatness of 
Milton’s poetical achievement in ‘ Paradise Lost’ is 
proclaimed by insisting on the paradox that “as 
civilization advances try almost necessarily 
declines.” Poetry is described as “the art of 
employing words in such a manner as to produce an 
illusion on the imagination ”—an obviously inade- 
quate definition, which, however, enables Macaulay 
to restrict the comparison between Dante and 
Milton to the opposite methods employed by each 

t in the use of imagery. The conclusion of 
eee is that “‘ the images which Dante employs 
speak for themselves ; they stand simply for what 
they are”; while the value of Milton’s images 
‘depends less on what they directly represent than 
on what they remotely suggest.’ This judgment 
seems to be the exact inverse of the truth, since, by 
Dante's own statement, the sense of ‘The Divine 
Comedy’ is allegorical; while in ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
the action is “directly represented,” not ‘‘ remotely 
suggested,” since the narrative of it is, in a sense, 
historical and epical, and is in no way invested with 
an allegorical meaning. 

While a comparison between Dante and Milton is 
both natural and fitting, it ought to be raised high 
above the atmosphere of partisanship, political or 
literary. Both poets are representatives of 
humanity, and protagonists in the battle of life 
which has been proceeding from_the beginning of 
the Christian era. ‘The Divine Comedy’ is a true 
mirror of the thought of the Middle Ages, reflecting 
the ideas and character of a citizen of Florence ; 
* Paradise Lost’ reflects the great movements of the 
Reformation and the Renaissance operating on the 
arena of English politics. Both poets may be 
regarded as representative men, working at different 
points of a single movement of civilization, and, 
thus viewed, there are certain points of resemblance 
in the conception and execution of their t poems 
which seem to deserve consideration. In the first 
place, each poet intended to write his epic in Latin ; 
and the different reasons which led them to prefer 
the vernacular are well worthy of remark. Again, 
there is at once similarity and difference in the 
causes which made each postpone the execution of 
his undertaking till a comparatively late period in 
his life ; and a curious parallel may be observed in 
the length of time between the first conception and 
the completion of their monumental works, as well 
as in the period that elapsed between the end of 
their labours and their death. Macaulay makes 
the contrast in the main features of their respective 
styles depend almost entirely upon differences in 
their individual characters, but fails to do justice to 
the softer and more utiful aspects of ‘The 
Divine Comedy. When the two poems are con- 
sidered as mirrors of thought of their respective 
ages, it is easier to understand the profound 
significance which underlies Dante’s use of the 
allegorical form in ‘The Divine Comedy,’ and 
Milton's choice of classical epic form for ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ To attempt to award the superiority in 
poetical performance to Dante or Milton would be 
as idle as to compare the two systems of thought 
which they severally represent. It is more profitable 
to observe how comprehensively each poet embodies 
in an ideal form the character of his age and nation, 
and the perfection of artistic skill with which each 
succeeds in combining contrary tendencies in life 
and thought into one harmonious imaginative 
organism. 





Roya AstronomicaL. — Dec. 11. — Mr. H. F. 
Newall, President, in the chair.—Major MacMahon 

pad a paper on the determination of the apparent 
diameter of a fixed star, and proposed a method 
founded on the application of the principle of the 
bioscope to the B otography of occultations of stars 
by the moon. It was shown that a star might have 
an apparent diameter of ty's0 of a second, and that 
the time taken by the moon to occult a fairly bright 
star might give an approximate measure of its 
diameter. Prof. Dyson agreed with the principle, 
and hoped that results might be obtained in the 
case of bright stars occulted by the dark limb of the 
moon, if a large reflecting telescope and extremely 
sensitive plates were employed.—The Astronomer 
Royal and Mr. Davidson showed further photo- 
graphs of Comet Morehouse, in continuation of the 
series exhibited at the preceding meeting, carrying 
them on to November 25th, after which the moon 
interfered and the comet got toolow. The structure 
of the tail showed very interesting particulars, but 
the cyclical changes apparent in September and 
October did not appear to continue. A fine series 
of photographs by Prof. Barnard, taken at the 
Yerkes Observatory between October 16th and 
November 19th, was also shown.—Prof. George 
Forbes read a paper on the comet of 1556, and its 
possible breaking up into three parts, afterwards 
seen in 1843, 1880, and 1882. These three comets 
formed a group closely related to one another, and 
the author showed reasons for thinking that the 





disruption had occurred through the influence of an 
ultra-Neptunian planet, which he believed to exist 
at a mean distance from the sun of 100 celestial 
units, with a period of about 1.000 years, and an 
inclination of about 50° to the ecliptic.—Mr. J. W. 
Gifford r &@ paper on an improved telescope 
triple object-glass, giving complete formule for 
figuring and testing. 





GEoLocicaL.— Dec. 16.—Prof. W. J. Sollas, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Messrs. A. Lewis, E. R. Lloyd, 
M. Odling, and D. 8. Palk were elected Fellows.— 
The communication read was: ‘On the Igneous 
and Associated Sedimentary Rocks of the Tourma- 
keady District, County Mayo,’ by Mr. C._ Irving 
Gardiner and Prof. 8. H. Reynolds, with a Palzon- 
tological Appendix by Mr. F. R. Cowper Reed. 





Royat Numismatic.— Dec. 17.—Sir Henry H. 
Howorth, President, in the chair.— Mr. F. A. 
Walters, exhibited an unpublished groat, half-groat, 
and penny of the rosette-mascle issue of Henry VI., 
struck at Calais. The groat and half-groat differed 
from the usual type of this coinage in the placing of 
asmall mascle in the spandril of the tressure on 
each side of the king’s head.—The President showed 
a badge of the Pitt Club.—Dr. Head read a paper 
on some Ephesian tessere having on the obverse a 
stag, and on the reverse a bee surrounded by the 
legend knpirdAts dde rpds taAVpiv. Eckhel had 
considered these pieces to be druggists’ tickets for 
the purpose of advertising the sale of a medicament 
compounded of beeswax for the cure of a disease 
called raAvpis. Dr. Head, however, put forward 
the suggestion py tinge might be charms used by 
bee-keepers, and that they referred to the calling 
back of bees to the hive at swarming time by the 
rattling of them in a resounding pot or kettle. 

Mr. J. G. Milne communicated a paper on ‘ Leaden 
Tokens of Roman Times’ recently found at Behnesa, 
the ancient Oxyrhynchus, in Egypt. Mr. Milne 
divided these tokens into two chief classes: one 
with bust of Athene on the obverse, and Victory on 
the reverse; the other with a figure of the god 
Nilus and with various reverses, showing figures of 
Athene, Sarapis, Horus, Abundantia, Pietas, &c. 
A summary was given of all the billon and bronze 
coins found during the excavations at Behnesa, 
which had extended over a period of five seasons. 
From this summary it appears that from the time 
of Augustus to Severus y > emi the predominat- 
ing currency in the district was bronze money, 
which from that date to the reign of Diocletian was 
entirely superseded by billon money. As a large 
number of the leaden pieces bear not only the 
initials of Oxyrhynchus, but also dates such as are 
met with on the coins of Alexandria of Romai 
times, it was suggested that they served as token 
money from the middle to the end of the third 
century A.D. Mr. Milne would separate these 
tokens from the ordinary leaden tickets which were 
in common use in Egypt from the reign of Augustus 
onwards, and which served as checks for admission 
~ games, for commercial purposes, advertisements, 

c. 





_ Linnean.—Dec. 17.—Dr. D. H. Scott, President, 
in the chair.—Miss A. F. 8. Williams, B.Sc., Miss 
E. N. Thomas, B.Sc., Mr. C. F. U. Meek, and Mr. 
A. H. Maude were admitted Fellows.—Mr. W. B. 
Waterfall was elected a Fellow.—Mr. Rupert 
Vallentin exhibited a rare barnacle, Lepas fasci- 
cularis, obtained in July last off the Scilly Isles. and 
the coral Dendrophyllia cornigera, dredged in 
St. Ives Bay. The Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing con- 
tributed some observations.—Mr. W. C. Worsdell 
exhibited living specimens of various forms of 
Selaginella, and the President remarked upon the 
interest of the exhibition.—The third exhibition 
was by Mr. G. Massee, who exhibited preserved 
specimens, and lantern-slides of the “ Black Scab” 
of potatoes. During the past few years this disease, 
caused by a parasitic fungus, has assumed the 
proportions of an epidemic in various parts of this 
country.—Prof. Dendy, Mr. A. P. Young, and the 
President contributed some remarks.—Messrs. 
H. and J. Groves exhibited specimens of Luzula 
nelescens, Besser, collected in Woodwalton Fen, 
fants, by Mr. J. Groves in company with Mr. 
EK. W. Hunnybun, who discovered the plant there 
last year. Dr. Otto Stapf exhibited, for com parison, 
specimens of J. pallescens from Central Europe. 
Dr. Sta’ f, Mr. G.C. Druce, and Mr. F. N. Williams 
engaged in the discussion.—Mr. G. Claridge Druce 
exhibited, as a probable new British plant, Montia 
lam, rosperma, Chamisso, the character by which it 
1s distinguished from M. fontana being, it was 
stated, the larger, chestnut-brown shining seeds, 
reticulate rather than tubercular. Mr. Clement 
Reid believed he had met with the seeds of both 
species in his researches in British leaf-beds.—Mr. 
. M. Burton sent for exhibition an oyster-shell 
with a remarkably large calcareous concretion 





formed at the point of attachment of the adductor 
muscle. Prof. Herdman, to whom the shell had 
been shown, considered the phenomenon due to 
some parasitic infection which had caused irritation, 
and consequent growth. There was no trace of any 
—- having bored in from the outside at the 
lace. 

, The first paper was by Mr. W. Riddell, com- 
municated by Prof. Herdman, on ‘The Anomura of 
the Sudanese Red Sea.’—The second paper, by Mr. 
R. P. Gregory, ‘ Forms and Flowers in Valeriana 
dioica,’ was communicated by Prof. A. C. Seward. 
—Prof. Gruvel’s short paper, entitled ‘ Etudes sur 
les Cirrhipédes du wane de Cambridge,’ com- 
munica by Mr. J. Stanley Gardiner, was read in 
title ; and was followed by a descriptive paper by 
Mr. W. L. Distant, communicated by the same, on 
the Rhynchota obtained on the Sealark Expedition. 





Zoo.LogicaL.— Dec. 15.—Dr. H. Woodward, V.P., 
in the chair.—The Secretary read a report on the 
additions to the menagerie during November.—Mr. 
F. Gillett gave an account of his recent hunting trip 
to the Thian Shan, illustrated by lantern-slides.— 
Mr. R. I. Pocock exhibited photographs of a male 
Sumatran tiger recently purchased by the Society, 
remarking that the Society has at present, living in 
the gardens, examples of three out of four known 
races of tigers—Mr. F. E. Beddard communicated 
a paper entitled ‘Some Notes on the Muscular and 
Visceral Anatomy of the Batrachian Genus Hemisus, 
with Notes on the Lymph Hearts of this and other 
Genera.’—Mr. G. A. Boulenger described a ‘ New 
Species of Lacerta from Persia.’-—A communication 
was received from Dr. Einar Lénnberg ‘On some 
Wart-Hog Skulls in the British Museum.’—Mr. R. 
Lydekker communicated a paper ‘On Two Chinese 
Serow Skulls..—Mr. Pocock read a paper entitled 
‘ Warning Coloration in the Musteline Carnivora,’ 
and exhibited skins of skunk, badger, &c., to illus- 
trate his argument.—Dr. T. Calman communi- 
cated a paper ‘On a New River-Crab of the Genus 
Gecarcinucus, from New Guinea.’—Mr. Oldfield 
Thomas read a paper on mammals collected in the 
gs ge of Shan-si and Shen-si, Northern China, 

y Mr. M. P. Anderson, for the Duke of Bedford’s 
Zoological Exploration of Eastern Asia. Thirty- 
three species were included, represented by 335 
specimens, presented, as before, to the National 
Museum by his Grace. Several were described as 
new. 





InsTITUTION OF CrviL ENGINEERS.—Dec. 22.— 
Mr. J. C. Inglis, President, in the chair. The 
on read was ‘ An Investigation of the Heat- 
4osses in an Electric Power Station,’ by Mr. F. H. 
Corson. 

Farapay.—Dec. 15.—Dr. T. M. Lowry in the 
chair—Dr. F. J. Brislee communicated a paper 
(read by Dr. N. T. M. Wilsmore) on ‘ A Redeter- 
mination of the Electrolytic Potentials of Silver 
and Thallium.’—A paper entitled ‘The Heats of 
Combustion of Aluminium, Calcium, and Magne- 
sium’ was read by Mr. F. E. Weston and Mr. H. 
Russell Ellis.—Mr. Ellis then read a paper on ‘ The 
Formation of Graphite by the Interaction of Magne- 
sium Powder and Carbonates.’—A preliminary 
communication on ‘Colloidal Barium Sulphate’ 
was made by Dr. Ernest; Feilmann. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Moy. London Institution,. 4—‘The Romance of Animal Life, 
Lecture I., Mr. F. Martin-Duncan. (Juvenile Lecture.) 
Royal Academy, 4.—‘ Ambition,’ Sir Hubert von Herkomer. 
Surveyors’ Institation. 7.—‘ Modern House-Purchase Schemes,’ 
Mr. F. E. Blunt. (Junior Meeting.) 
Aristotelian. 8.—‘Some Implications of Recognition,’ Dr. 
G. F. Goldsbrough. 
Tcrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Rivers of Life,’ Prof. W. Stirling. 
(Juvenile Lecture.) 
Wep. London Institution, 4—‘The Romance of Animal Life,’ 
ture II., Mr. F. Martin-Duncan. (Juvenile Lecture.) 
Tavrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Sentinels and Citadels,’ Prof. 
Stirling. (Juvenile Lecture.) 
Royal Academy, 4.—‘ Portraiture,’ Sir Hubert von Herkomer. 
Fri. London Institution, 4—‘The Romance of Animal Life,’ 
Tecture IIL, Mr. F. Martin-Duncan. (Juvenile Lecture.) 
Astronomical, 5. 
Philological, 8.—‘Some Anglo-Romance Etymologies,’ Prof. 
E. Weekley. 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Work. Fatigue, and Repose, Prof. W. 
Stirling. (Juvenile Lecture.) 








Science Gossip. 

THe Limerick TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
Scoot has received a grant of 1,000/. for 
scholarships. Half of this sum has been sub- 
scribed by the Earl of Dunraven and half 
by the Department of Technical Instruction 
in Ireland. 

PREPARATIONS are in progress in the 
United States for the commemoration 
this year of the three-hundredth anni- 
versary of the exploration of the Hudson 
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River by Henry Hudson in 1609, and the 
hundredth anniversary of the first successful 
application of steam to navigation on the 
river by Robert Fulton in 1807. The latter 
has been deferred for two years in order to 
admit of a joint commemoration. 


WrreEtess telegraphy has been success- 
fully established between Mergui and Port 
Blair in the Andamans; and to complete 
the chain it is now proposed to establish 
the same means of communication between 
Mergui and Victoria Point on the Tenasserim 
coast. 

THE sun will be in perigee about 6 o’clock 
on the morning of the 3rd inst. The moon 
will be full at 2h. 18m. (Greenwich time) on 
the afternoon of the 6th, and new at 12 
minutes past midnight on the 2Ist. She 
will be in perigee early in the afternoon on 
the 23rd. Mercury will be at greatest 
eastern elongation from the sun on the 27th, 
and will be visible in the evening from about 
the 12th, moving from Capricornus into 
Aquarius, and passing about ten degrees 
due south of 8 Aquarii on the 21st. Venus 
rises now about 6 o’clock in the morning, 
and later each day, from the eastern part 
of Scorpio; she passes into Sagittarius about 
the middle of the month, and will be very 
near the moon on the 20th (conjunction 
before rising). Mars is moving in an easterly 
direction through Scorpio, and rises a little 
earlier each morning, increasing also very 
slowly in brightness; he will be about five 
degrees due north of Antares on the 2lst. 
Jupiter is in Leo, and rises earlier each 
evening; he will be in conjunction with 
the moon before setting on the morning 
of the llth. Saturn is in Pisces; he 
sets now about 11 o’clock in the evening, 
and before 10 by the end of the month. 

WE have received Vol. XXIV. Part I. of 
the Cambridge Observations, containing the 
results of a series of measures of double 
stars, which were obtained with the Northum- 
berland equatorial, under the direction of 
Prof. Challis, during the years 1839 to 1844, 
but which, for some unexplained reason, 
have long remained in manuscript. They 
have now been fully reduced and edited by 
Sir Robert Ball, the present Lowndean Pro- 
fessor and Director of the Observatory. 
It was in 1904 that they were met with 
in @ rearrangement of the reduction-books, 
and as Mr. Lewis, of the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, was then engaged in his great 
collection and discussion of the observations 
of the double stars in Struve’s list, these 
were sent to him, and many of them were 
incorporated in vol. lvi. of the Memoirs 
of the Royal Astronomical Society. His 
report of the great care with which they 
appear to have been made, and the value 
which belongs to a large part of them as the 
only measures made between those of Struve 
and Madler, led to the present publication ; 
some other results not hitherto published 
were also included, and the whole have been 
revised and passed through the press by 
Messrs. Hinks and Hartley. It’ is very 
satisfactory that, after an interval of more 
than sixty years, these observations should 
at last be made useful to astronomy. 

Pror. Koxsorp publishes in No. 4289 of 
the Astronomische Nachrichten a new set 
of elements (with an extended ephemeris) of 
Morehouse’s comet (c, 1908) from later 
observations. These show no sign of ellip- 
ticity. The perihelion passage took place 
last Saturday, but early this month the 
comet will begin to come nearer the 
earth again (distance on February 5th, 1°75 
in terms of the earth’s mean distance from 
the sun), and its theoretical brightness still 
exceeds three times that when it was dis- 
covered. The apparent place is now very 





near the star £ Sagittarii, and the comet 
is still moving almost in a due southerly 
direction. 

THAT useful guide for the amateur astro- 
nomer, the Companion to the Observatory, has 
been issued for 1909, and is replete with 
information for subjects of observations 
of all classes during the year. As in former 
issues, Mr. Denning contributes a list of the 
radiant points of the principal meteoric 
showers, and Mr. Maw supplies a number 
of observations of double stars. A useful 
table is given of the countries in which the 
standard time depends directly on the 
Greenwich meridian, with the number of 
exact hours by which they are arranged 
to differ. Thus 1 hour fast from Greenwich 
is called Mid-European time; 2 hours fast, 
East-European. Ireland still uses Dublin 
time, 25 minutes slow on Greenwich; 
France that of the Paris meridian, 9h. 21m. 
fast on Greenwich; and Russia that of 
Pulkowa, 2h. lm. fast on Greenwich. The 
“inferred”? magnetic elements for Green- 
wich Observatory in 1909 are declination, 
15° 50’ west; horizontal force, 0°1854; 
dip, 66° 55’. 

WE have received Nos. 8 and 9 of Vol. I. 
of the Publications of the Allegheny Observa- 
tory, containing papers by Mr. Schlesinger 
describing a new partly graphical method 
for predicting solar eclipses, and a de- 
termination of the orbit of a spectroscopic 
binary by the method of least squares. 

Tue eleventh number of Vol. XXXVII. 
of the Memorie della Societa degli Spettro- 
scopisti Italiani has been received, and con- 
tains a description by Father Fényi of an 
eruption on the sun’s disc on August 5th, 
and of a large prominence observed by Mr. 
Fox and Signor G. Abetti with the Yerkes 
spectroheliograph from July 25th to 29th ; 
and a list of stars which may be observed 
as occulted by the moon at Italian stations 
during the lunar eclipse on the 3rd of next 
June. 








FINE ARTS 


—@—— 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


A RECENT book on Michelangelo, to which 
we have not previously had an oppor- 
tunity of referring, is the Vie de Michel 
Ange by E. Rolland (Hachette). It is an 
eloquent, fervid piece of writing on the 
theme that greatness is ever paid for by 
suffering. ‘“‘ Vous attristez le monde, mais 
vous l’embellissez,” he cries, apostrophizing 
the great Christians of history, — whom 
he would number his subject. By his 
manner of working out his theme, however, 
he seems to suggest more than this—to 
enforce the essential similarity of human 
character under apparent variety by showing 
(and showing as typical) the reverse of the 
medal. Was Michelangelo pre-eminently 
heroic as an artist ? then he shall be shown 
as in active life, a poltroon and a weakling, 
eaten up by petty anxieties and imaginary 
poverty and sudden panics. “‘ He so scorn- 
ful of cowardice was himself a coward.” 
No doubt there is an element of truth in 
this, but it seems (particularly in the absence 
of illustrations to urge the other side) 
exaggeratedly pessimistic. His artistic life 
was after all the larger part of Michelangelo. 


Arts and Orafts in the Middle Ages. By 
Julia De Wolf Addison. (Bell & Sons.)— 
This extremely well-intentioned book lacks 
form. It is a collection of notes from the 
author’s reading, all interesting, and many 
of them authentic, collected in eleven chap- 
ters, but otherwise undigested, and not 
arranged in any order of place, time or 





subject. The whole is nicely illustrated, and 
if it were entirely recast and rewritten 
would be of great value to the students 
it is intended to serve. 


By the Roman Wall, by Maria A. Hoyer 
(Nutt), describes a visit paid in August, 
1907, to the Roman Wall in Northumber- 
land and Cumberland and the chief points 
of interest near its line. It tells the tourist 
less than a guide-book would. It makes 
no claim to scholarship : indeed, it occasion- 
ally confronts us with forms like castelli 
and phrases like ‘tall and slender hypo- 
causts.” Its gossip is abundant and un- 
original. But it is readable and pleasing, 
and generally sensible in its choice of 
technical details. Readers who want some- 
thing more personal than Baedeker and less 
learned than Bruce may find it well worth 
purchasing. 


The Priory Church of St. Bartholomew- 
the-Great, Smithfield. By George Worley. 
(Bell & Sons.)—A considerable monograph 
has been for some time in preparation on 
the memorable priory church of St. Bar- 
tholomew the Great, which well merits 
more specific and detailed treatment than 
it has yet received. Meanwhile Mr. Wor- 
ley’s small book, with its numerous careful 
illustrations, is welcome. A valuable fea- 
ture is the series of reproductions of prints. 
A brief chapter at the end deals with St. 
Bartholomew the Less and the Hospital 
associated with the saint. 


Lettering and Writing, by Percy I. Smith 
(Batsford), consists of 16 plates in a neat 
case, each 13} in. by 8}in., giving examples 
for a course of systematic study of lettering 
and writing. Mr. Smith would be the first 
to acknowledge the debt he owes to Mr. 
Johnston’s book on ‘ Writing, Illuminating, 
and Lettering’; but these sheets have 
merits of their own, and will be found useful 
by teachers of the subject, and students 
who desire to continue their work at home. 
We are glad to welcome any sign of growing 
interest in this most simple of the decorative 
arts—one within the reach of everybody 
with the sense of form and pattern. These 
sheets, or some like them, should be hung 
up in every school in the country, ele- 
mentary or middle-class, as well as in the 
Schools of Art for which they are particu- 
larly designed. 


Grammar of Lettering. By Andrew W. 
Lyons. (MacLaren & Co.)—We can com- 
mend this book very heartily to those who 
are interested in lettering on a large scale, 
such as sign-writing, mural inscriptions, &c. 
They will find in it not only a very clear 
account of the principles on which the form 
of letters depend, but also a practical course 
of instruction in the actual writing, or rather 
painting, of the letters themselves, and a full 
account of the materials and implements 
to be used. It should be in the library of 
every school of art 4nd architecture in 
the country. The examples of Gothic letter 
are perhaps open to improvement, but this 
is a matter the student will soon correct 
for himself, when once his eye is trained to 
observe form and plan out the disposition 
of his letters to the space available. 


Mr. James TreGaskis has issued the 
Caxton Head Catalogue of Portraits, which 
collectors will be glad to get. It adopts a 
convenient arrangement which we have 
often urged in theee columns—an index 
of painters and engravers. But Mr. Tre- 
gaskis has gone further than this, for he 
provides a general index in which subjects 
are classified under such headings as authors, 
admirals, ambassadors, artists, bishops, and 
so forth. This is an excellent idea, for the 
desires of collectors are varied. Professional 
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men, for instance, collect portraits of those 
distinguished in their own branch of study. 
‘The arrangement of the Catalogue is alpha- 
betical, and each of the 2,164 portraits is 
briefly described, whilst the dates of the 
artist's birth and death are added. Wenotice 
one little slip. Mlle. Porisot (No. 1560) 
should, we think, be Parisot, thedancer. In 
announcing her i in 1808 to a Mr. 
J. Hughes, Le Beau Monde of March of that 
year states that ‘“‘the lady is said to be 
three score years of age, and to have retired 
from public life with three score thousand 
pounds”?! Mr. kis’s drawing of her 
is rece one made by J. R. Smith “gt the 
pu of engraving the large picture after 
A. W. Seek.” ee 














MR. LOWES DICKINSON. 

By the recent death, in his ninetieth year, 
of the well-known portrait painter Mr. 
Lowes Dickinson (briefly noted in last week’s 
Atheneum), the world of art loses a sin- 
gularly attractive personality, although the 
greater part of his work necessarily belongs 


to the past. 
His dfather was a farmer in Northum- 
berland, and his father started business 


in Bond Street as a stationer and publisher 
of lithographs. The son worked here at 
lithography, and was earning his own living 
from the age of sixteen. Through one of 
the early connexions he made at this time 
he was enabled to visit Italy, where he 
resided from 1851 to 1854. On returning 
to England he took a studio in Langham 
Chambers, where Millais also then had a 
studio. Lowes Dickinson was well acquainted 
with the Pre-Raphaelites, and about 1854 
came into contact with F. D. Maurice, and 
together with Charles Kingsley, Tom Hughes, 
Mr. J. M. Ludlow, Mr. Llewelyn Davies, 
and others, was one of the band of Christian 
Socialists who, under Maurice’s banner, 
strove to infuse Christian ideals into the 
then budding movement for social reform. 
An important and permanent outcome of the 
movement was the foundation of the Work- 
ing Men’s College, where in early days Mr. 
Dickinson taught drawing with Ruskin 
and D. G. Rossetti, and in which, until his 
death, he maintained a warm interest, tes- 
tified by the admirable crayon portraits of 
Maurice, Kingsley, and Hughes which 
adorn its walls. In 1858 he painted por- 
traits in oils of the same three fellow-workers 
for his friend Alexander Macmillan, the 
publisher, of whom in later life he made 
a most characteristic crayon drawing. From 
this time onwards he was actively engaged 
as a portrait painter, and The Times has 
published a list of the many remarkable 
men—soldiers, statesmen, lawyers, divines, 
men of letters and of science—who sat to 
him. Through his friend Mr. Augustus 
Vansittart he established a special connexion 
with Cambridge, where many of his portraits 
hang in college halls. His striking post- 
humous portrait of General Gordon at 
Khartoum ha in the dining-hall of the 
Gordon Boys’ Home. 

Mr. Dickinson had an almost unique 
gift for posthumous portraiture in crayons, 
and many families cherish such representa- 
tions of their departed relatives from his 
skilful pencil. Few artists have been so 
successful in reproducing the characteristic 
expression even from indifferent photo- 
a and sometimes unaided by previous 

wledge of the subject. 

Lowes. Dickinson’s success in this difficult 
branch of the art was largely due to that 
intense power of sympathy which endeared 
him to so many friends. The well of love 
in him seemed ever flowing, and was reflected 
in the tender expression of his eyes and the 
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tones of his gentle voice. Not only the few 
survivors among his contemporaries, but 
also many of the agg generation, with 
whom he so readily shared the affection 
he had felt for their parents, will cherish 
the gracious memory of his beautiful face, 
with its setting of white hair and beard. 

Mr. Dickinson married in 1857 the daugh- 
ter of Richard Smith Williams, who, as 
reader to Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., dis- 
covered the genius of the Brontés., Mrs. 
Dickinson’s sister, Miss Anna Williams, 
was the well-known singer. One of his 
sons, Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson, Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, has, as stated 
last week, achieved distinction as an essayist 
and writer on political and social subjects. 

Shortly after his marriage Mr. Dickinson 
took a cottage at Hanwell, where he lived 
from 1864 to 1879, still retaining his studio 
in Langham Chambers. In 1879 he built 
the house known as 1, All Souls’ Place, where 
he lived until his death. 














Fine-Art Gossip. 

The Burlington Magazine for this month 
contains an article by Mr. Henry James on 
his friend the late Charles Eliot Norton. 
A retrospective editorial note on the com- 
pletion of the magazine’s fifth year contains 
some sharp criticism of the Prime Minister’s 
attitude to the National Gallery; while 
the discussion of the reorganization of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum is continued. 
‘Whistler and Modern Painting’ is the first 
of the illustrated articles, which include 
also a note by Mr. Lionel Cust on Lucas 
Cranach’s portrait of Martin Luther as 
“ Junker Jorg’ at Windsor Castle ; a study 
of ‘Eight Italian Medals,’ by Mr. G. F. 
Hill; an article by Dr. E. W. Braun on 
some early F ag oy porcelain figures of 
the characters in the Italian comedy; and 
a further instalment of Mrs. Herringham’s 
researches into the origin and meaning of the 
patterns of Oriental carpets. In the notes 
Mr. O. M. Dalton discusses a Byzantine 
painted panel in the British Museum; Dr. 
W. Martin ascribes to Hans Jordaens the 
Younger the ‘Interior of an Art Gallery’ 
in the National Gallery; and M. Georges 
Hulin suggests the Cardinal de Chatillon as 
the subject of a portrait by Corneille de 
Lyon, now in London. The frontispiece is 
a large reproduction of Whistler’s early 
landscape ‘ The Coast of Brittany.’ 

THE Unirep Arts CivuB hold their fifth 
exhibition of pictures and other works 
of art at the Grafton Galleries from Janu- 
ary 6th to February 12th. The private 
view is fixed for the former date. The 
exhibition will include sculpture and handi- 
crafts, rare old Temple kakemonos, eigh- 
teenth-century buckles, and three pictures 
by John Martin: ‘The Day of His Great 
Wrath,’ ‘The Last Judgment,’ and ‘The 
Plains of Heaven.’ 

THE latest addition to the. National 
Gallery is the ‘ Portrait of a Lady ’ (No. 2292) 
by M. J. Mierevelt, who has hitherto been 
unrepresented at Trafalgar Square. The 
picture, which hangs on the north-west wall 
of Room X., has n bequeathed by Mr. 
George Fielder. 

EaRLy this month an exhibition is to be 
held at the Goupil Gallery of a representative 
collection of water-colours by Mr. George 
Thomson, this being the first time an exhibi- 
tion has been held of the artist’s works. 

THE following portraits have been added 
to the Scottish National Portrait Gallery : 
Gladstone by Prince Troubetskoy, a head 
done in later life; the presentation portrait 
of J. 8. Blackie, by Sir rge Reid ; Robert 
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Brown, botanist, by H. W. Pickersgill ; 
J. E. Lauder, by Robert Innes; Thomas 
Faed, by Sir W. F. Douglas; and George. 
Manson, a promising artist who died at 
twenty-six. There have also been added 
to the Gallery a cast of a bust of Paul Jones 
by Houdon; and busts of Brougham by 
an unknown sculptor and the late Marquis 
of Linlithgow by Mr. D. W. Stevenson. 

Tue Instirure or Irish ARCHITECTS 
has presented a recommendation to the 
Senate of the newly created Irish University 
to the effect that a School of Architecture 
should be formed in the University. Prece- 
dents for the establishment of such a school 
are found in the Universities of London 
and Manchester and the University College 
of Liverpool. 

THE CoUNCIL OF THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Society or IRELAND has arranged for a 
course of lectures to be given in Dublin 
during January and February. Amongst 
the lecturers will be the Earl of Mayo, Mr. 
James Ward, Mr. Oswald Reeves, and Miss 
Evelyn Gleeson. The lectures will be de- 
livered in the Mansion House, and will 
be free to the public. 

Count PLUNKETT has been made a foreign 
corresponding member of the Académie 
Royale d’ Archéologie de Belgique. 

Tue * Anglo-French exhibition in Paris, 
to which we referred some months ago, 
is to be called ‘ L’Exposition des Cent Por- 
traits de Femmes,’ and will be exclusively 
devoted to portraits by English and French 
artists of the eighteenth century. It will 
be opened in Paris on April 25th, and the 
profits will be devoted to the relief of the 
families “des marins frangais naufragés 
(Société de Courcy).” The general organiza- 
tion of the exhibition will be carried out by 
M. Armand Dayot, the English members 
of the committee of selection being Mr. 
Lionel Cust,§{Mr. Sidney Colvin, Mr. Herbert 
Cook, Mr. Roger Fry, Mr. Claude Phillips, 
and Sir Walter Armstrong. 

THE death is announced of M. Gustave 

mile Doudemont, a member of the Société 
des Artistes Frangais, at the age of seventy- 
four. He studied under G. Boulanger and 
Jules Lefebvre. He was for many years 
an exhibitor at the Salon, contributing to 
that of last year a fishing scene. 

The Builder in its New Year’s Number 
begins a reissue of its series of illustrations 
and plans of English cathedrals, which 
have been long out of print. The first is 
the view of St. Paul’s, by Mr. H. H. Statham. 
The plan has been revised to include some 
recent alterations. Among other illustra- 
tions in the number are the design for a 
facade in ferro-concrete for which the prize 
was awarded in a competition instituted 
by The Builder; a view of the Roman 
Forum before the modern excavations, by 
Mr. A. C. Conrade; the Armenian Church 
in Paris; and views of Old London from 
drawings in the Crace Collection. 

THE Punch Exhibition at the Leicester 
Galleries, which opens to-day, includes a 
poem by Mr. Owen Seaman, written for the 
occasion, and an introduction to the souvenir 
catalogue by Mr. E. V. Lucas. 

THE death at Colombo of Mr. Harold 
Wright, a magistrate in the Potteries, 
removes @ capable caricaturist. Mr. Wright 
did as “ Stuffgownsman”’ and “ Stuff” for 
Vanity Fair many excellent caricatures of 
prominent figures in the legal world. 





EXHIBITIONS. 
Sar. (Jan. 2).—Royal Academy Winter Exhibition, Private View. 
— landscape Exhibition, Royal Society of Painters in Water 


Colours. 
— Mr. Punch’s Pageant, Leicester Galleries. 
Wep. United Arte Club, Fifth Exhibition, Private View, Grafton 


jeries. 
Fri. International Society of Sculptors, Painters, and Engravers 
Ninth Exhibition, Press View, New Gallery. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Musical Instruments: English and Irish 
Instruments. By Robert Bruce Armstrong. 
(Edinburgh, T. & A. Constable.)—In this 
sumptuous volume the author has continued 
his profound studies on obsolete stringed 
instruments, of which his first volume (on 
Irish and Scotch harps) is still in our recollec- 
tion. He has given us beautiful pictures 
of various guitars, lutes, and harps, all in 
vogue not very long since, but now displaced 
by the Spanish guitar, and the large pedal 
harp, so effective in orchestras. ven the 
Spanish guitar, which was so popular in 
the Ireland of fifty years ago, that its price 
used to rise in summer, “‘ when the young 
gentlemen went out to serenade the ladies, 
is now seldom heard, and people who like 
to carry about an accompaniment seem to 

refer the far inferior banjo. All these 
ute-harps, harp-lutes, and so forth now 
rank as curiosities, and the name of Edward 
Light, the inventor of several of them, will 
be strange to most people. 

In the history of music a careful record 
of the various attempts to reach perfection 
is highly interesting, and it is important 
to teach us that what we now have is the 
survival of the fittest. There was similar 
groping for the best form of fiddle, and we 
advise any reader who travels in Italy 
to visit the collection of medieval fiddles 
—we have no English for Streichinstrumente 
—which are in the museum at Bologna, 
from the trompette marine, a huge double- 
bass with one string, down to the most 
delicate and fantastic violins. 

All the details of the construction, the 
stringing, and the tuning of the various 
modifications of English harps and lutes 
pr be gene guitar and Erard harp are ex- 
cluded) are illustrated with careful diagrams 
and descriptions, and on this point the book 
before us leaves nothing to be desired. 
There is added a considerable collection of 
the music composed for these instruments, 
which consists mainly of arrangements 
of well-known airs, and the “ air and varia- 
tions’ popular in the days of Light, a 
hundred years ago. We confess we find 
this music vapid and dull. There is not even 
a clever use made of the resources of the 
instruments. The exercises are, like most 
exercises, banal; and there is not, so 
far as we can find, a single fresh melody, 
or rare old ditty, preserved in these 
specimens. Even Thomas Moore, in those 
days, preserved only the obvious Irish 
melodies; the quainter and more charac- 
teristic he despised, or did not appreciate, 
and so the composers for these guitars and 
lutes have not left us anything worth pre- 
serving in our modern music. That is not 
Mr. Armstrong’s fault. He has done all that 
was possible for his subject, and we con- 
gratulate him on his splendid record of 
a forgotten art. The vein of original 
melody among the people had apparently 
disappeared before the epoch of these lutes. 
The old Irish melodies bear clear traces 
of being suggested by the instruments then 
in fashion; but we have found little or 
nothing of this in the volume before us. 
Mr. Armstrong tells us that Sir Robert 
Stewart, the famous organist and professor 
in Dublin University, gave a course of lec- 
tures on obsolete musical instruments many 
years ago. He notes that it was then 
possible to find people who played some of 
them, but an art then dying is now 
gone beyond recall, These lectures were 
given about 1880, and the interest they 
excited was great, but we are not aware 
that any record of them remains beyond 
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the notice quoted by Mr. Armstrong. His 
work will, we trust, stimulate those who 
still possess such instruments to take reli- 
gious care of them. 








Musical Gossip. 


On the 13th inst., the opening of the 
Brighton Festival, Sir Edward Elgar will 
conduct his ‘ Dream of Gerontius,’ and on 
Saturday, the 16th, his new Symphony in 
A flat will be performed under the direction 
of Mr. a Sainton. On the 14th Mr. S. 
Coleridge-Taylor will conduct his new ‘ Bon- 
Bon’ Suite. The Brighton Municipal 
Orchestra and the Brighton Philharmonic 
Society will take part in the Festival. 

Next Sunday the season of popular 
concerts will open with a special concert by 
Mr. Henry J. Wood and members of the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 

At the annual meeting of the members 
of the Royal Irish Academy of Music, held 
a few days ago in Dublin, the chairman 
Sir Francis Brady, referred to the with- 
drawal of the grant from the Corporation 
of Dublin, owing to the exhaustion of the 
funds available for this purpose. He also 
stated that the Parliamentary grant of 
3007. yearly was given on condition that the 
annual subscriptions amounted to 100/., and 
urged all interested in the work of the 
Academy to contribute to its funds. 

THe LEINSTER ScHOOL oF Music, which, 
under the directorship of Mr. S. Myerscough 
and Mr. Joshua Watson, has grown rapidly 
in importance as a teaching institution, 
gave its annual concert recently in Dublin. 

Mr. Witiiam SHort, principal trumpeter 
to the King, was adjudicator in Australia 
at the recent Ballarat Eisteddfod. The 
title of “‘ Serjeant Trumpeter ”’ lapsed when 
the late Thomas John Harper retired. In 
The Monthly Musical Record for December 
there is an interesting article, signed James 
A. Browne, entitled “Handel’s Trumpeter,’ 
in which reference is made to the Serjeant 
Trumpeters in the times of Purcell and 
Handel. 

We are glad to read the enthusiastic 
notices by the principal critics of New York 
referring to the production of M. Massenet’s 
‘Le Jongleur de Notre-Dame’ at the Man- 
hattan Opera. It has also been received 
by the public with great warmth. This 
fine work when produced at Covent Garden 
in 1907 was received in a cold manner. 
Let us hope that the directors will give it 
another trial. 

FRANGOIS AUGUSTE GEVAERT, who passed 
away-at Brussels on December 24th, pro- 
duced three works—‘ Traité d’Instrumenta- 
tion,’ ‘ Histoire et Théorie de la Musique de 
l Antiquité,’ and ‘Les Origines du Chant 
liturgique ’"—which bear special testimony 
to his learning and research, also to his 
ability as a writer. When thirteen years old 
he entered the Ghent Conservatoire, and his 
setting of ‘Super Flumina,’ performed at 
the “‘ Zangverband”’ in 1847, when he was 
nineteen, caused Spohr to predict for him a 
“ brilliant and noble” career, and the pro- 
phecy was fulfilled. For a time he was 
chef de chant at the Paris Opéra, and in 1871, 
on the death of Fétis, he was appointed 
chief director of the Brussels Conservatoire. 

Le Ménestrel of December 26th, in referri 
to the centenary celebrations of distinguish 
musicians to be held this year, mentions the 
jubilee of Spohr, who died November 22nd, 
1859, which, we believe, is to be celebrated 
at Cassel. Le Ménestrel has not heard of 
any proposed festival in honour of Men- 
delssohn at Berlin, a city with which the 





composer was intimately connected, but 
adds that Germans now blush at the name of 
the author of ‘St. Paul’ and the ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ preferring the 
strange art of Richard Strauss. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


English Pastoral Drama. By Jeannette 
Marks. (Methuen & Co.)—Inasmuch as 
Miss Marks has, after rangi carefully 
through her subject from the time of the 
Restoration to the close of the eighteenth 
century,come to the conclusion that there 
are no more than three first-class speci- 
mens of pastoral drama in our litera- 
ture; and since two of these—Fletcher’s 
‘Faithful Shepherdess’ and Ben Jonson’s 
‘Sad Shepherd’ — stand outside her 
period, and the other is the work of 
a Scotsman, ‘The Gentle Shepherd’ of 
Allan Ramsay, hers might seem a case of 
*‘ love’s labour lost.’”” But at all events she 
has the satisfaction of having accomplished 
a task which, though ungrateful, is one 
that has not hitherto been systematically 
undertaken, and she has also been able, 
on the strength of her studies, to reach 
certain definite generalizations. It is her 
opinion that; whereas the success of ‘ The 
Faithful Shepherdess’ and ‘The Sad Shep- 
herd’ might seem to suggest at first the 
possibility of pastoral drama becoming 
acclimatized and naturalized in England, 
the very isolation of these pieces hints at 
what the study of eighteenth-century at- 
tempts in this style proves—-that its hold 
on our country was alien and ephemeral. 
Miss Marks passes in review the various 
definitions of the pastoral; she traces its 
origin to the idylls of Theocritus; and she 
reckons Poliziano’s ‘Orfeo’ (1472) as the 
first real dramatic pastoral. Dismissmg 
the two pieces of Fletcher and Jonson as 
outside her survey, she finds herself able 
to praise unreservedly, among later seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century efforts, Allan 
Ramsay’s above-mentioned work ; and 
such productions as Webster and Rowley’s 
(?) ‘Thracian Wonder,’ Killigrew’s ‘ Bella- 
mira,’ Shadwell’s ‘Royal Shepherdess,’ 
Crowne’s ‘ Callisto,’ Oldmixon’s ‘ Thyrsis,’ 
and Hoadly’s pastoral opera ‘ Phoebe,’ with 
more hesitation. ' 

The one complaint to be urged against 
her volume is that it too often reads like 
jottings from a notebook. Its most valuable 
feature is its bibliography, which gives 
the title-pages of the first editions of the 
examples of English pastoral drama that 
are covered by Miss Marks’s period. She 
claims that she has been fortunate enough to 
discover several unrecorded manuscripts. 








THE PANTOMIMES. 

Drury Lane.—Dick Whittington. 

Lyczum.—Litile Red Riding Hood. 

ADELPHI.—Cinderella. 
PanToMIME, that curious” hybrid of our 
stage, as essentially English a thing as the 
revue is French, an amalgam of, spectacle 
and fairy tale, ballet and farce, music-hall 
songs and social travesty, is once more 
giving delight to thousands of play 
old and young—throughout‘ the kingdom. 
As an art-form it is cumbrous, ost 
ridiculous, and it is usually a ization 
of some of the prettiest elements of our 
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literature—our nursery legends; yet on 
its pictorial side, in the matter of the group- 
ing of costumes and the arrangement of 
light, colour, and scenery, it often attains 
to striking achievements of beauty; while, 
whatever may be its defects, it has somehow 
won the jor Rel of the general public as 
more legitimate kinds of drama have never 
done, partly perhaps because its associations 
are those of the istmas holiday season. 
Now, as a year ago, the West End of London 
is provided with three pantomimes, 

Lane having again rivals in the Lyceum 
and the Adelphi, and it is significant that 
these are three of the largest theatrical houses 
in town. 

The pictures and colour-schemes of a 
Drury Lane pantomime always leave on the 
spectator an impression of dazzling, almost 
crushing magnificence. The light is in- 
tense, the tints are of kaleidoscopic variety, 
the details of the different tableaux are 
massed in a way that suggests overwhelming 
size. Almost of necessity there is a tendency 
in Mr. Arthur Collins’s spectacles towards 
the garish. But in ‘Dick Whittington’ 
he has managed to combine grandeur with 
refinement, and the big scene of the panto- 
mime, in which the hero’s dream of civic 
greatness is realized, and argosies containing 
the riches of East and West float into 
London’s “‘ Harbour of Gold,” is one of the 
loveliest we have had at Drury Lane, so 

uiet ‘though sumptuous is its scheme of 
ecoration—all ivory and gold, ermine and 
silver. Apart from this scene, the features 
which stand out are the wonderful Cat of 
Mr. George Ali—a creature that children 
will find amusingly feline in its antics, 
especially in its fight with the Alderman’s 
dog and its attempt to smoke a pipe— 
and the unforced, yet irresistible humour of 
Mr. Wilkie Bard. Recruited from the 
* halls,” Mr. Bard proves himself a comedian 
of no less reticence than versatility. He is 
most droll when he is most lugubrious, and 
he has one moment which convulsed the 
audience on Boxing Night, when, as an 
orator who has been roughly handled by 
militant Suffragettes, he sits alone in dis- 
array on the stage and croons to the music 
of Mendelssohn’s ‘Spring Song’ a request 
to be placed on some island “‘ where the 
girls are few.” 

The Lyceum, which has made its new 
reputation under Messrs. Smith and Car- 
penter’s management as a “popular” 
theatre, is bound to rely for both its fun and 
its ctacle on broad effects. Still, its 
woodland ballet, with a transformation 
from the green of summer to the snow and 
ice of winter, is a charming thing, and 
distinguished by dancing that is above 
the ordinary pantomime level; and there 
is much in ‘Little Red Riding Hood,’ 
with its demon wolf and fairies and child- 
heroine, that will please the youthful play- 
goer. One anomalous character has been 
introduced into the story—a Yiddish baron 
—that might well be spared, did not Mr. 
Julian Rose redeem its intrusion by the clever- 
ness with which he reproduces Jewish 
characteristics. On the other hand, little 
Miss Marjory C nter makes the daintiest 
of Red Riding Hoods, as free from self- 
consciousness as precociousness. Her sing- 
ing voice is fi but sweet; she dances 
as if with pleasure ; and speaks, moves, and 
smiles with the naturalness of childhood. 

It seems rather a pity that Mr. Edwardes 
and Mr. -Courtneidge, happy as they were 
in their choice of subject, happy too in the 
representative of the heroine, did not 
permit the most dramatic of fairy stories 
to make its own appeal at the Adelphi. 
They have taken one step in a right direction 
by abolishing the rule which requires 





Cinderella’s sisters to be ugly, and to be 
played by men in petticoats; but, as if 
to propitiate stage conventions, they have 
allowed the tale to be almost smothered 
on humours of their two chief comedians, 

. Rolyat and Mr. Humphries. The former’s 
fun consists mainly of feats that are acro- 
batic and eccentric, and reflect the comic 
side of drunkenness ; but since his stagger- 
ing rushes across the boards, his stumbles 
and his sudden recoveries, prompt young 
people to laugh heartily and are really 
ingenious, much may be forgiven to his 
dexterity and good nature. Mr. Humphries, 
again, an actor somewhat like Herbert 
Campbell in style, may be pardoned his 
woman’s dress because there is so much 
geniality in his portrait of the termagant 
Baroness. These comedians almost fill the 
stage, but nevertheless they leave Miss Phyllis 
Dare a little room to show us what a dainty, 
ingenuous Cinderella she would have been 
in a pantomime that followed more closely 
the lines of the legend. 

After all, Mr. Edwardes and his colleague 
grant the story a chance in their toilet scene ; 
and there, too, their decorative artists 
appear to the greatest advantage. Their 
bouquet ballet, particularly, with dresses 
of green and white, is conceived in exquisite 
taste. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


THe Triyrry CoLtLeGeE Dramatic CLUB 
ne a few days ago at the Gaiety 

eatre, Dublin, in ‘Much Ado about 
Nothing’ and ‘The Duke of Killicrankie.’ 
The plays were ‘~~ under the manage- 
ment of Mr. E. H. Brooke. 

Mr. A. B. WALKLEY, speaking in connexion 
with the newly established course of lectures 
in journalism in Trinity College, Dublin, 
took for his subject ‘Some First Principles 
of the Theatre.’ 





To CORRESPONDENTS,—T. G.—C. B.—G. K. G.—D. C. B. 
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WE cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
BOOKS. 


—.——— 
FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Royal 16mo, cloth, 1s. net. 


THY SIA 


An Elegy in Forty-Five Sonnets. 


“Sonnets which I hold to be of exquisite quality....The 
have that pathos inscribed on marble in the best Gree 
epitaphs."—Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON in the Nineteenth 
Century, Nov., 1908. f 

“* A series of in memoriam sonnets....which claim respect 
by the genuineness of their feeling, and the polished 
simplicity of their diction.”—Times. 

“There is some good work here, and some high thought 
too.”—Daily Chronicle. 


VOL. IIL JUST PUBLISHED. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE WORKS OF FRANCIS 
BEAUMONT & JOHN FLETCHER. 


Variorum Edition. Edited by A. H. BULLEN. 
To be completed in 12 vols. 


Contents of Vol. IIT. — THE FAITHFUL 
HERDESS, Edited by W. W. Greg. THE MAD LOVER, 
Edited by R. Warwick Bond. THE LOYAL SUBJECT, 
Edited by John Masefield, with an Introduction by R. War- 
wick Bond. RULE A WIFE AND HAVE A WIFE, 
Edited by R. Warwick Bond. THE LAWS OF CANDY, 
Edited by E. K. Chambers. 

** A critical edition of Beaumont and Fletcher is the boon 
most desired by students of the Tudor drama....The 
previous labours of Mr. Bullen have fitted him for the task 
now in progress, and its accomplishment may be regarded 
as the crown of editorial work by which scholarship has 
largely profited... .. The edition is entitled to a warm 
welcome, and is admirable in typographical as in other 
respects.”— Atheneum. 
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NOW COMPLETED IN TWELVE VOLUMES, 5s. each. 
THE PROSE WORKS OF 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. 
With an Introduction by W. E. H. LECKY. 
In 12 vols. small post 8vo, with numerous Portraits 
and Facsimiles, 5s. each. 
(Bohn’s Standard Library. 

Vol. XII, completing the Edition. Complete Bibliography 
by W. SPENCER JACKSON, and Full Index, with Essays 
on the Portraits of Swift and Stella by the Right Hon. Sir 
FREDERICK FALKINER, K.C., and on the relations 
between Swift and Stella by the Very Rev. J. H. BERNARD, 
D.D., Dean of St. Patrick’s. With 2 Portraits and a View 
of Woodpark. 

““Of the care and thoroughness of all concerned in it— 
editors, contributors, publishers, and printers—we cannot 
speak too highly. For the first time the student has a 
really complete and satisfactory edition... issued in a very 
convenient form, and at a very moderate price.” 

Athenewm. 





JUST PUBLISHED. Demy 8vo, 73. 6d. net. 


IN VIKING LAND: Norway, Its 


People, Its Fjords, and Its Fjelds. By W.S. MONROE, 
With many Illustrations. 


MR. MALLOCK’S NEW NOVEL. Cloth, 6s. 


AN IMMORTAL SOUL. By W. H. 
MALLOCK, Author of ‘A Human Document,’ ‘The 
Individualist,’ &c. 

** Mr. Mallock’s new novel must be read through with 
that attention which every line of his ¢mands....By far 
the most remarkable and impressive piece of English 
writing yet produced in connexion with modern psychic 
research.”—Outlook. 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


BROWNING AND DOGMA. Being 


Seven Lectures on Browning’s Attitude on Dogmatic 
Religion. By ETHEL M. NAISH. 


THE STANDARD AUTHORITY. 
WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY EDITION. 
Revised and Enlarged with an Appendix of 25,000 Words, 
Phrases, and Definitions. 

2,348 pages. 5,000 Illustrations. 

WRITE FOR DETAILED PROSPECTUS, 
with Specimen Pages, Opinions of Eminent Men, 
and prices in various styles of binding. 

London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 














THE 


3d. 15s. 
WEEKLY. G ARDENER S’ YEARLY, 


Postage Post 


° CHRONICLE. ~~ 


(THE ‘TIMES’ OF HORTICULTURE.) 





FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 





ITS CONTRIBUTORS COMPRISE THE MOST 


EXPERIENCED BRITISH GARDENERS, 


AND MANY OF THE MOST 


EMINENT MEN OF SCIENCE, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





iT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS. 





SPECIMEN COPY POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE PUBLISHER, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address—“*GARDCHRON, LONDON,” Telephone No, 1543 GERRARD. 





May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls 
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Magazines, &c.—continued. 


2s. 6d. @. 6d. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir PERCY BUNTING. 
No, 517. JANUARY. NOW READY. 
THE ARRIVAL OF THE SLAVS. By W.T. Stead. 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. By Harold Spender. 
THE PEDIGREE OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. By Frank Podmore. 
THE CULT OF THE HEAVENLY TWINS. By Dr. J. Rendel 


GERMAN LITERATURE. By Prof. Richard M. Meyer (of the 
University ef Berlin). 


A NEW ANGLICAN ARGUMENT. By J. Horace Round, LL.D. 
Tay base DOWAGER EMPRESS OF CHINA. By Mrs, L. H. 
oover. 


GERMAN ART AND THE EMPEROR. By Eulenspiegel. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 
CHRISTMAS AND THE ELDER GODS. By Museus. 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 





NOW READY. 
4to, cloth boards, pp. 192, Maps, Photographs, &c., price 15s. 6d. 
ATIONAL ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION, 
1901-1904. 
PHYSI c AL 
Observations (Tidal. Pendulum, Earthquakes, Aurora, Magnetic), 
with Discussions by various Authors. 
Published by THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Sold by Messrs. HARRISON & SONS, 45, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 





SECOND EDITION, Price 2s. 6d. net. 
(CATHOLICISM ON af PHILOSOPHICAL 


By B. C. NIXON, M. E. UNDERDOWN, and H. CUNLIFFE. 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, London ; and of all Booksellers. 





HE HIGHER EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG: 
its Social, Domestic, and Religious Aaposte, By 8. H. SADLER, 
h “Bothers of Married 


ra wn Svo, 38. Ad. 
lite ‘* = = ects having a direct yo hy “ordinary daily 
Si an 
A preening that more a meet altered conditions of life.” 
Liverpool Daily Post. 
“It is to be hoped that a large number of those concerned will read 
and ponder over what is here so thoughtfully set down.” 
British Weekly. 
London : Sannes ROUTLEDGE & Ay Ltd. 
ew York: E. P. DUTTON 





7s PEERAG E, 
BARONETAGE, eR, and COMPANIONAGE, 1909. 
Published at 42s. Subject to Cash Discount. 
BURKE IS MORE COMPLETE AND UP-TO-DATE 
THAN ANY — PEERAGE. 
Of all Booksellers, or the Publis! 
HARRISON & SONS. 45, Pall Mall, 8.W. 





ATALOGUING RULES: AUTHOR AND 
TITLE ENTRIES. Compiled by COMMITTEES OF THE 
LIBRARY aoa N and the AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSO- 
CIATION, 88 pp. per, 28. (post free, 2s, 3d.); ae 28. 6d. 
(post free, 28. 10d.) ; cloth, interleaved, 3s. (post free, 3 
Published at the OFFICES OF THE LaRRARy "ASSOCIATION, 
24, Whitcomb Street, London, V 








Insurance Companies. 
NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
Peantes OE. HEAD ObFICE: NORWICH. 


treet 
71 and 72, King William Street, E.C. 
LoNnpDon j Norwich hig Chombers (Entrance, St. James's 
OFFICES Street), Piccadilly. 
1, Victoria Street, Wostwinster, 8.W. 
26, Charles Street, St. James's, 8. W. 
81, Edgware , we 
Claims Paid .............'... 222,000,000. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 








For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
D INNEFORD’S 
M AGNESIA. 


For Sour Eructations and Bilious Affections. 


A Safe and most effective Aperient for 


regular use. 
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YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 


THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘ Health is a Man’s Birthright. It is as natural to be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, 
all diseases, and all condentiee to disease are the result of the transgression of physiologic and hygienic 
law. This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—DENSsMORE. 


Eno's 
Fruit 





— 





Salt 


IS NATURE'S ANTIDOTE FOR HUMAN ILLS 
arising from the neglect or violation of her laws. 


‘Our Acts, our angels are, for good or ill, our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 





‘And such is life, so gliding on, it glimmers like a meteor, and is gone.’ 





CAUTION.—Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it 
you have the sincerest ot fom of flattery—IMITATION. 











punparee only ba J. Cc. ENO aan ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, een | S.E. 


~ WORKS BY WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 


ELEVENTH EDITION NOW READY, price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
Eleventh Edition. With 5 Plates. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., Member of the British Astronomical Association, 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
Author of ‘ Remarkable Comets,’ ‘ Remarkable Eclipses,’ ‘ Astronomy for the Young,’ &c. 


‘© Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” —Guardian. 











NINTH EDITION NOW READY, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances connected with the 
Observation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


‘The booklet deserves to continue in popularity. It presents a mass of information in small 
compass.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


THIRTEENTH EDITION, JUST OUT, price Sixpence, cloth. 


REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary 
Astronomy. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


FIFTH EDITION, REVISED TO 1908, NOW READY. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 
‘* Nothing better of its kind has ever appeared.” —Hnglish Mechanic. 





London : SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Limrtep, 15, Paternoster Row. 
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Important Notice to 





Publishers and Booksellers. 





On and after FRIDAY, JANUARY 1, 1909, 


THE BOOKSELLER 


WILL BE ISSUED 


W EB®BeR LF 


Instead of Monthly as hitherto. 





Publishing Day, the FRIDAY in each Week. 





OFFICE: 12, WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 








CLIFFORD'S INN. 


For View of CLIFFORD’S INN, taken in 1892, see 


NOTES AND QUERIES, April 2, 1892. 


The same Number also contains Sketches of the ROLLS CHAPEL, OLD SERJEANTS’ 
INN, the GATEWAY, LINCOLN’S INN, &c. 





Price 44d., free by post, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE. 


JANUARY WUMBER NOW READY. 


THE BEGINNING OF THINGS: 
A New Nebular Hypothesis. By R. K. DUNCAN. 


THE RECORD IN MOUNTAIN CLIMBING.. 


Illustrated. By ANNIE 8. PECK. 
AT THE LAND’S END. 

Illustrated. By ARTHUR SYMONS. 
LOVERS. By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


THE INNER SHRINE. Part II. 
ANONYMOUS. 


Other Contributions by PERCEVAL GIBBON,. 
NORMAN DUNCAN, HOWARD PYLE, E. SHIPPEN. 
GREEN, FRANK CRAIG, &c. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
THE NEW SPIRIT IN INDIA. 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. By H. W. NEVINSON: 


ROMAN HOLIDAYS AND OTHERS 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. By W. D. HOWELLS. 


WOMEN, &c. 

be, net. By GEORGE HARVEY. 
COURTS AND CAMPS OF THE 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. By CHRISTOPHER HARE.. 


MADAME DE POMPADOUR. 


Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. H. NOEL WILLIAMS.. 








HARPER & BROS., 
45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


STIELER’S ATLAS. 


MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


100 Maps, with 162 Inset Maps engraved" 
on Copper, with a complete Alphabetical 
Index of about 240,000 Names. 


Adapted for the use of the English-speaking Publio- 
BY 


B. DARBISHIRE, M.A. (Oxford). 


NINTH REVISED EDITION. 
FIRST ENGLISH EDITION.. 


Handsomely bound in half-morocco, cloth sides, 
gilt top, £2 6s. net. 


All References, Explanations of Signs, 
Abbreviations, &c., are now given on the. 
back of each Map in English, whereby, for 
the first time, this famous Atlas is made 
fully adapted to the use of all English- 
speaking people. 

To be obtained through all Booksellers. 


A detailed Prospectus will be sent on application.. 





Published by JUSTUS PERTHES, Gotha. 


London Agency : 
ASHER & CO. 


13, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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GuarpiaNn.—** The counsel of ection is to purchase the CORNHILL that you may not only 
enjoy its contents but keep them to show a friend.” 


Punch.—‘ The clone ob is always a the brightest of the magazines, ats Daily Graphic.—“‘The CORNHILL ‘provides Fwd ot substantial fare, but it is 
with an unfailing varie interesting matte evidently not going to neglect the humorous side of things.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, price 1s. Contents of JANUARY Number. 
A NEW SERIAL STORY BEGINS IN THIS NUMBER, 


ENTITLED 


THE PALADIN: as Beheld by a Woman of Temperament. 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE HILL,’ ‘BROTHERS,’ ‘THE WATERS OF JORDAN,’ &c. 
NOW READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLE&RS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 
A NEW YEAR'S RONDEAU. By Austin Dobson. | PETER’S BOOTS. By Dorothea Deakin. 


ST 3 L.-. y Henry W. Lucy. e 
STANZAS ADDRESSED TO THE HON. CHARLES PARSONS, F.R.S. ByC.L.G. | JOHN THADEUS DELANE. By the Dean of Canterbury. 








THE STORY OF SUSAN. By Mrs. John Lang. | THE NOVELS OF FOGAZZARO. By Jane H. Findlater. 
CRIMEAN PAPERS. By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart. THE MAN WHO DISCOVERED AUSTRALIA. By W. H. Fitchett, B.A. LL.D. 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. By Frederic Harrison. ‘ PRISCILLA OF THE GOOD INTENT. Chaps. 14-15. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. Crown 8vo, ATHEN.£UM. 
oe best 38, 6d. series on the market. . ..The paper is quite excel- “* Well printed and neatly bound.” 
ent, and ee rint is fine and clear.” 3/6 
MORNING LAD LEA EVENING STANDARD AND ST. JAMESS GAZETTE. 
 emtive series.” Each Volume. ‘* Neat, well printed, and cheap. 


THE WATERLOO LIBRARY. 


This Series comprises some of the best works of Modern Authors. The 
Volumes are well printed, and issued in a neat cloth binding of special design. 


VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED. 
THE CRUISE OF THE “CACHALOT.” By Frank T. Buttex. -'THE BRASS BOTTLE. By F. Anstey. With a Frontispiece. 


With 8 Full-Page Illustrations and a Chart. Spectator.—“* Mr. Anstey has once more shown himself to be an artist and a humorist 
Times.—“* Cannot but fascinate all lovers of the sea.” of uncommon and enviable merit.” 
THE WHITE COMPANY. By A. Coyan Doyte. With 8 Full-Page THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME: or, Sketches of Natural 
Illustrations. History and Rural Life. By RICHARD JEFFERIES. With Illustrations. 
Speaker.—‘ A notable and very brilliant work of genius.” Saturday Review.—* Delightful sketches. The lover of the country can hardly fail to 


be fascinated whenever he may happen to open the pages.” 
Rooney STONE. By A. Conan Doyte. With 8 Full-Page Tllustra- THE TRAGEDY OF THE « KOROSKO.” By A. Conan Dov te. 
With 40 Full-Page Illustrations. 
Daily News.—“ A fine story, the interest of which arrests the reader’s attention at the 
start and holds it to the close.” 


THE LOG OF A SEA WAIF: being the Recollections of THE GREEN FLAG, and other Stories of War and Sport 
e First ears : T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. port. 
With 8 Full- oe pat Sani tf Aetucr: TWIDL By A. CONAN DOYLE. With a Frontispiece. 


Times.—“ Full of thrilling adventure, admirably tol -~3 8 pre Telegraph.—“ The battle picture is perfect of its kind. Altogether the volume is 


UNOLE BERNAO: a Memory of the Empire. By A. Conan | JESS. By H. River Haccarp. With 12 Full-Page Illustrations. 
DOYLE 13 e age Illustrations. 8 Pali Mall Gazette.—“‘The story is a capital one, and the interest never flags for a 
Daily Chronicle.—‘‘‘ Uncle Bernac’ is for a truth Dr. Doyle’s Napoleon....The moment.” 


fascination of it is extraordinary.” 
DEBORAH OF TOD’S. By Mrs. Henry ri - Pasture. ADAM GRIGSON. By Mrs. Henry bE LA Pastune. 
Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ Quite a notable achievement in many ways, there being at least 


Daily Telegraph.—‘‘A really clever and interestin, . Every feminine figure. 
however slightly drawn, has about it some vivifying touch to gece it memsorahie.” » | three pictures of women contained in it which could not be improved upon.’ 


*,* OTHER VOLUMES TO FOLLOW. 


Pome There is not a dull page in it from first to last. All is light, colour, move- 
ment, blended and inspired by a master hand.” 





READY JANUARY 5, 1909, with a Portrait in Photogravure, small demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


LORD HALIBURTON: a Memoir of His Public Services. By J. B. Array, Author of ‘Sir Henry 
Wentworth Acland,’ ‘The Victorian Chancellors,’ &c. 


Ason of the famous Sam Slick, the late Lord Haliburton was for upwards of forty years a prominent Civil Servant, closing his official career as Permanent Under-Secretary for War. 
He took a leading part in the defence of the Short Service System in the army, and was largely instrumental in its retention. The Memoir contains a selection from his correspondence. 


RE-ISSUE OF THE 


| Dictionary of National Biography. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 


IN TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES. 


Cloth, gilt top, 15s. net each ; half-morocco, marbled edges, 21s. net each. 


Vols. I..X. now ready, Vol. XI. (KENNETT—LLUELYWN) ready J # yy = Sorgeume will be issued each Month until the completion of the 
ember, 
“Should become a universal household ion. There is nothing to compare with it aguhee. It is, in short, priceless....It ought to be in every public library and in every 
private library of any pretensions. As it stands it is about the cheapest book in the market.”—British Weekly. 


*,* PROSPECTUS, WITH SPECIMEN PAGES, POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
' London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Editorial Communications ghould be addressed to “‘ THE EDITOR "—Adverti and Busi: Letters to ‘“‘ THE PUBLISHERS "—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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